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Preface 


One of the difficulties, and criticisms, of many analyses of social practice 
by social scientists is that the research analysis has been carried on from the 
poor vantage point and non responsible position of an outsider or observer 
looking on, rather than from the inside participant position where one can feel 
the actual tug and pull of the social forces which create and maintain the situa- 
tions, policies, and actions being studied. 


In this issue of SOCIAL IssuES we have a rare opportunity to share in a sym- 
posium of mature analysis by trained social scientists who speak also to a large 
extent as action participants in the situations and problems being studied. These 
scientists speak in the humble spirit of “we”, the American people who have 
been trying, and must continue with éven greater collective intelligence to try, 
to solve some of the most complex and most imperative challenges ever posed 
for democratic solution. 


There is a genuine ‘“‘within:the family” feeling in their critical study of our 
shortcomings as powerful and responsible, but as yet very inept, builders of 
new cultures in the democratic image. Clearly our need for scientific guidance 
is great in freeing ourselves sufficiently from our ethnocentrism to apply our 
great power at the proper leverage points to really create a democratic fabric of 
life in the shattered but largely unchanged authoritarian atmosphere of our re- 
cent national enemies. The need for us—all of us—to think through and act 
on these problems grows daily greater. We hope this symposium will help 
add direction to the discussion and impetus to the action. 


RONALD LIPPITT, 
General Editor 





























Introduction 


In wars past, occupations have been carried on for straightforward military 
purposes. Land armies have taken over control of enemy territory in order to 
secure a military victory, to collect reparations and damages, to loot, or to establish 
permanent claim to the area. 

The present occupations include a number of aspects which are new, partly 
by choice of the victors, and partly by necessity. Vast problems of relief, rehabili- 
tation, and repatriation have been thrust on the occupation authorities. Civilian 
populations and large aggregations of industrial equipment were directly involved 
in the recent war to an unparalleled degree, and the occupation forces were 
confronted in the aftermath of battle with economies at a standstill, almost 
endless urban desolation, and millions of desperate persons reduced to primitive 
conditions of life. 

While emergency relief operations were being carried on, the first steps were 
taken on a program to “cleanse” and ‘“‘redirect’”’ the attitudes of the defeated 
populations. With a vigor and to an extent unprecedented in earlier occupations, 
the Allied military government authorities were to administer not only punish- 
ment and fines but also assistance and education. Consequently, means had to be 
developed for identifying and culling out from positions of influence those 
persons whose ideas were held to be inimical to the ideological conceptions of 
the conquerors. A doctrine of legal culpability for “war guilt’ was devised, and 
hundreds of major and minor political and military leaders of the defeated 
nations had to be found and prosecuted. 

Under the direction of the military occupation forces the long-range pro- 
gram was begun to remove the last remains of militaristic, nationalistic, totalita- 
rian propaganda by editing and revising text books, modifying the curricula and 
teaching methods in schools, retraining teachers, censoring newspapers and radio 
broadcasts, arousing and guiding the efforts of friendly political factions in the 
defeated countries, and promoting social and economic reforms. 

Occupation was thus conceived of as the first stage of a broad attempt to 
build a lasting peace by eliminating some of the causes of war. In all these 
constructive activities to restore the defeated nations to security, prosperity, and 
peaceful ways, social scientists have played a leading part, both as members of 
and as civilian specialists with the military government organizations. 

The papers presented in this issue are based on the first hand observation 
and research of social scientists who have taken part in the occupations. They 
are not intended to be a “coverage” of the mass of complicated problems which 
are included under the cloak of occupation. They have been chosen simply to 
throw emphasis on areas of critical importance on the constructive side of the 
occupations—relief and rehabilitation, re-education, political re-activation, and 
social and political reform. . 
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Social and Psychological Aspects of 
Displacement and Repatriation 


Epwarp A. SHILS 


How They Became Displaced Persons 


Approximately 30,000,000 persons were displaced in Europe during the 
2nd World War. An estimated ten million were taken by the Germans for 
labor in German industry or agriculture, or for service in auxiliary formations of 
the German army. They went for diverse reasons—some voluntarily out of 
enthusiasm for the Nazi cause, or out of expectations of gain; others were 
coerced into going by fear of death or the loss of means of livelihood. More 
than a million were held in concentration camps, and several millions were 
prisoners of war. 


All these persons must be borne in mind in a general consideration of the 
social and psychological problems arising from displacement. In most of the 
occupied countries a considerable percentage of the adult male population left 
their homes to go into hiding in the countryside to avoid labor conscription. 
There were many others whose activities in the resistance movement required 
their separation from families and homes, and the perpetual change of place of 
residence in order to avoid detection. The two latter groups could not be under 
one or two million in the total Western European population. There were, in 
addition to these, at least several hundred thousand open collaborationists in 
Eastern and Western Europe of whom many fled into Germany with the retreating 
German armies in order to avoid the feared vengeance of their returning or 
resurgent countrymen who had refused to accept German domination. Besides 
these there are several hundred thousand children, many of whom are now in 
late adolescence, who, due to the loss of their parents through destruction in mili- 
tary operations, were left without any fixed residence and therefore took to wan- 
dering over the country, in some cases attaching themselves to the moving armies. 
There are furthermore at least as many as a hundred thousand children whose 
parents were destroyed in concentration camps and who also have no fixed abode. 
To these should be added another group, which seems to be not less than one 
hundred thousand, of children who were either forcibly separated from their 
parents by the Germans, or who were brought to Germany after the death or 





The author wishes to express his debt to Lt. Cols. Henry V. Dicks and A. T. M. 
Wilson, Directorate of Army Psychiatry, British War Office, and Lt. Col. A. M. Meerloo, 
Psychiatric Consultant, Netherlands War Office, for many insights into the problems 
discussed in this paper. 




















internment of their parents. These were placed with German families. There 
was still another group among children—those who were taken into the families 
of their fellow countrymen after their parents had been destroyed by the Germans 
or who were placed in the care of other families by their own parents who 
expected to be taken shortly to German concentration camps. The latter were 
mainly Jewish children placed with Christian families in France and the Low 
Countries. 


Besides these groups who were displaced by the Germans we should also 
note the million and a half Poles who were first interned in Russia after the 
partition of Poland in 1939 and who are now being returned primarily to the 
newly acquired areas of Western Poland (Silesia, Posen, and East Prussia). 
There are also, about five million Germans who are being or who have already 
been moved out of the former German areas now occupied by Poland and into 
British and American zones of Germany. A much smaller number of Germans 
were displaced by flight from the Russian Army into the Western zones of Ger- 
many and are now returning to Eastern Germany. Besides all these, among the 
Germans there should be mentioned several millions of Volksdeutsche (e.g. 
Sudetendeutsche) who are being expelled from their land of birth through the 
desire of countries in Eastern and Central Europe to rid themselves of possible 
sources of German irredentist agitation in the future as well as from motives of 
sheer hatred. Germans who were settled in the Ostgebiete and who had to 
flee before the Russian advance; about 2,000,000 Germans who were evacuated 
from cities in order to avoid the menace of air raids, most of whose houses have 
been destroyed and who have no homes to which to return; and finally, the 
vast number of demobilized German soldiers who, having lost their families and 
their homes due to the population displacements and the civilian destruction 
resulting from the air war, wander about Germany from place to place without 
purpose or direction—all these must be added to our total. 


Experiences in Displacement 


Despite the difference in origin and means of displacement, practically 
all of these displaced persons have undergone a fundamental and common ex- 
perience. In all cases they have been separated from their communities and in 
most cases they have also been separated from their families. A further common 
experience of a large proportion was the fear of destruction through the deliberate 
intentions of the Germans, or as a by-product of Allied bombing activities. For 
those who were spared the terror of immediate destruction, there was the scarcely 
less deprivational experience of uncertainty about the future. After having lost 
their original community and family connections, a majority of them spent a 
considerable span of time residing in internment camps or barracks in which 
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the development of group solidarity was rendered extremely difficult due to the 
conditions of material existence and internal organization. As a consequence of 
all these experiences there was a widespread psychological regression, i.e., a 
collapse of adult norms and standards in speech, behavior and attitude, and a 
reversion to less mature patterns. 


Social life and attitudes. 

The most significant aspect of the change in mode of life for the displaced 
persons was the loss of contact with the affection-providing institutions and rela- 
tionships in which every normally functioning human being is embedded. The 
displaced person is deprived of the iove which he received from his family, the 
affection of his friends, and the esteem of his community. Mail communication 
with one’s family, especially for the Eastern workers but also for the workers 
from Western Europe, was largely nonexistent. The support which affection 
from another person gives to one’s self-esteem was thus unavailable and there- 
with there emerged the usual correlates of the loss in self-esteem—bitter resent- 
ment, withdrawal of interest from large areas of the external world, hyper- 
sensitivity in relation to issues in which the ego is involved, hostility towards 
associates and a generalized, free-floating suspicion produced by projection of 
one’s own hostility upon associates. . There was an apathy about the external 
world and for a time about one’s own personal fate. Religious belief and practice, 
which give form and meaning to the universe for many persons, also broke down, 
giving way in some cases to magical beliefs, in others to cynicism and atheism, 
and in most to vegetative indifference. This regression to earlier stages of 
personality development is further facilitated by the lack of the material condi- 
tions necessary to living on an adult level and by threats of destruction which 
produce primitive organic reactions. All these manifested themselves in the 
deterioration of hygienic standards—men went unwashed and unshaven: for 
quite long periods, took no interest in the upkeep of their dwelling spaces, dis- 
regarded ordinary sanitary procedures. 


Gradually the first brutish apathy began to give way to slight signs of 
recovery. The resurgence of a certain elementary congeniality among men who 
are forced to live alongside one another raised the spirits of the foreign workers 
somewhat. Occasional signs of friendliness meant that the world was not 
unrelievedly hostile. With these changes a very rudimentary kind of community 
life was formed. It was extremely thin and fragile; it was broken by the ever- 
recurrent waves of hostility and suspicion and the formation of cliques determined 
to gain the favor of the Nazi overseers and thereby a few additional privileges. 


The men who worked in industry lived mostly in barracks where they had 
no privacy and where irritations were perpetually renewing themselves. The 
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barracks were self-administered, i.e., officers of the barracks were selected by the 
Nazis from among the displaced persons living in them. This meant that 
solidarity along national or ethnic lines was rendered less likely because the most 
immediate superior drew more venomous hostility than the more remote and 
much more powerful German superiors. 


The large number of physical deprivations—discomfort, poor, and often 
insufficient food, noise, lack of privacy—are significant not merely in their physi- 
cal aspects. The person who suffers from them regards them as indications of the 
hostility of the world and as denials of personal worth. And without some 
mutual acknowledgement of personal worth, human beings cannot maintain any 
type of community. There was, therefore, no community among the displaced 
persons such as ultimately developed among Prisoners of War, whose rights are 
internationally guaranteed and supervised, and protected by officers who feel 
responsible for their men. Not least important, food parcels and gifts were 
never received by DPs (in contrast with the socially, psychologically and physi- 
cally restorative Prisoners of War Parcels of the International Red Cross.) 
Consequently sexual promiscuity—so predominantly a function of the desperate 
desire to obtain affection, delinquency and crime rates, and alcoholism were all 
high among the DPs. Within the barracks no man felt secure in the possession 
of his meagre property. Any comfort or convenience he was able to construct 
for himself might be either stolen by a fellow-worker or simply taken away from 
him by a superior and allocated to another DP who had been a more effective 
“stooge”. 


In time, this accumulated resentment began to be directed by the DP against 
those who remained at home. Idealized day dreams of life at home and the 
pleasure of return, alternated with feelings that those at home had deserted him, 
had cast him out and ceased to care for him. 


Work. 

Displaced persons were set by the Nazis to perform a very wide variety of 
tasks in the German economy. Eastern European workers were mostly assigned 
to agriculture and heavy manual labor. Western Europeans were largely in 
industry. In some cases the Nazis Labor Administration provided vocational 
education, but in the main there was little actual attention paid either to selection 
or training for particular positions. Work was not on the whole very efficient. 
Studies made by German industrial psychologists showed that the output of 
foreign workers varied from one half to four fifths of that of German workers 
performing the same tasks. The differential was due in part to a lower level of 
skill and in part to politically-oriented and deliberate sabotage. To a greater 
extent it was undoubtedly due to resentment against the whole situation, against 
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their Nazi superiors and against their own fellow countrymen who worked with 
them, which prevented the teamwork necessary for industrial efficiency from 
developing. 


The status-yielding consequences of work and income are lost under condi- 
tions such as those in which the DPs and Ps/W worked. Since there was 
little pride in work under those conditions, the self esteem which comes from 
doing useful and respected jobs was unavailable. Indeed for those who had 
achieved a measure of industrial skill prior to their displacement, the type and 
conditions of work which were their lot made them resentful. Others worried 
over the deterioration of their skills due to lack of practice. 

Politics. 


Most of the displaced persons had little or no interest in politics. It is true 
that they hated their oppressors and, especially towards the end of the war, took 
great pleasure in the prospects of German defeat— or at least in referring to 
them in conversations with Germans. It was largely a form of personalized 
revenge. There was very little political discussion or organization among 
the mass of the DPs in German industry and agriculture. The catastrophic 
disruption of their lives—the violent uprooting, the long period of isolation 
from any news of the war and of the situation in their homeland, the loss of per- 
sonal contact with family and kin, the steady accumulation of personal rancour 
which succeeded the original apathy—all of these had blurred the focus of at- 
tention to such an extent that little coherent and dependable decision or activity 
could be expected from them. But there was a handful who kept a clear view 
of their situation, who sabotaged deliberately to injure the German war effort 
and not just to revenge themselves against a German or other overseer, and who 
played a role of some slight importance in helping prisoners of war to escape or 
assisting in the procurement and transmission of intelligence. 


Apart from the subjective inhibitions, the large number of cheaply pur- 
chased “‘spies” in their midst also acted as a deterrent from political thought or 
action on the part of DP’s. 

In concentration and: internment camps, too, a process of depoliticization 
went on. The rigors of life were far too great to allow the mind to play on the 
secondary sphere beyond the immediate needs of daily survival. Loyalty to each 
other of persons of the same pre-arrest political conviction did exist but it was 
primarily in the form of a system of mutual aid in achieving physical survival 
rather than as an association of politically like-minded persons. 


Relations with Host Population. 
Displaced persons employed in industry had little opportunity to become 
assimilated into German society. In the first place, there was mutual repulsion. 
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The initial apathy of the DP gave way in the course of months to an aggressive 
attitude which made assimilation difficult in any case. But even if it had not 
existed, the popular German initial reaction was originally so fearful and sus- 
picious that no halfway meeting was possible. Nor did the Nazified displaced 
persons fare any better. Those who came out of zeal for the German cause were 
held at a distance by the Nazi authorities and had little opportunity for direct 
association with ordinary German civilians. Despite these serious limits to social 
relations in the cities, relations of a sort did spring up—particularly heterosexual 
relations. The absence of men from German civilian society made it easier for 
sexual relations between displaced men and German women to be established. 
In most cases the relations were promiscuous, in fewer cases they developed into 
regularized liaisons. The chances for them to approximate ordinary marital 
relations were very low. The displaced persons were forced to wear identifying 
marks and it was legally prohibited for German women to associate with them. 
Arrests and punishments of German women for sexual relations with foreign 
workers were fairly frequent and were given widespread publicity in the German 
press. Furthermore, the fact that the displaced persons were forced to live in 
barracks likewise interfered with the establishment of continuous relations with 
German women—although the administration of the barracks was lax enough 
and corrupt enough to allow loopholes. 

Displaced persons working in agriculture were in a different situation. They 
were billeted with farmers families, and although the Nazis attempted to 
make them appear as repugnant as possible to the German people by publicizing 
their ferocious tendencies, their filth and subhumanity, still it was not entirely 
possible to prevent the creation of genuine social relationships. Sexual liaisons, 
even of a quasi-familial variety, were not infrequent and as time went on foreign 
workers, especially the Russians, ingratiated themselves in a widespread manner. 
In German women sympathy for the ragged, uncared-for men became more 
common and Germans often supplemented the rations of the displaced persons 
with gifts from their own supplies. Indeed, by 1944, opinion had become so 
sympathetic towards the foreign workers—both rural and urban, who were 
spending substantial amounts of their leisure time in begging before food shops 
—that legislation had to be introduced which acknowledged that the foreign 
workers were “‘better chaps” than the Nazis had first made them out to be. 


Nonetheless, it must not be thought that either in the city or the country 
time brought warm and cordial relations between Germans and displaced persons. 
Fear that the displaced persons would go berserk, especially in the event of a 
German defeat, was always substantial; and although the DPs never did revolt 
politically, they occasionally and individually did do what had been feared. 
Especially in the countryside, where the Eastern European workers were con- 
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centrated, it was not rare to discover instances of the slaughter of an entire Ger- 
man farmer's family by displaced persons who had been employed on the farm. 
The break up of the German Labor Control System occurred earlier for foreign 
workers than for German workers and for this reason bands of marauding 
itinerant foreign workers wandered about Germany, selling their services and 
stealing where they could. Ultimately the ‘Rural Defense Corps” (Landwacht) 
of older men, armed with rifles, was established to meet the feared jacquerie of 
the foreign workers. But it never did occur. When the end of the war came, 
foreign workers were either too eager to go home or too eager to avoid being 
sent home to indulge much in organized political revenge. Widespread random 
looting and individual murders represented the extent of the displaced persons’ 
repayment for Germany's hospitality. 


In Transition 


The end of the war brought two major types of displacement. First was 
the flight of Germans before the advancing Allied Armies. Especially from the 
East there was a great migration of Volksdeutsche Nazi administrators and 
German settlers fleeing from the Soviet Union, the Baltic States, Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia. As the Russian Armies approached the Eastern borders of 
Germany several million Germans fled westward to avoid the avenging wrath of 
the Russians. The second and larger migration was the homeward, and in some 
cases, just random, movement of the displaced persons. To render the problem 
manageable, G5-SHAEF issued at the end of the war in Europe a standstill order 
to all displaced persons. It was on the whole effective but the fact that by July 
12, 1945, there were only 2,700,000 persons in DP camps in the British and 
American zones after the first 4,000,000 had been sent home meant that many 
more than a million must have made their own way back. By June of 1945, 
there were 300 UNRRA DP teams in the field. By September, there were 
373 teams of ten or more members. Their task was to assemble the DPs with 
the vigorous aid of the Army at assembly centers, to register them, clean, 
shelter and feed them and then to sort them out and send them back to their own 
countries. By mid-July, 1,710,000 Russians, 1,400,000 Frenchmen, 257,000 
Belgians and 213,000 Dutchmen had been sent back. There still remained 
970,000 Poles, 627,000 Russians, 333,000 Italians and 166,000 Yugoslavs in the 
care of UNRRA. By October, 1945, the number of DPs in Western Germany 
had declined to 1,000,000 (exclusive of the homeless Germans). 


From VE Day to April 1, 1946, 5,781,000 DPs had been repatriated: 
2,040,000 Russians, 1,562,000 Frenchmen (including 1,000,000 French Ps/W, 
of whom 300,000 were returned via the Soviet Union), 591,000 Italians, 
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451,000 Poles, 308,000 Belgians and Luxembourgeors, 305,000 Dutchmen, 
206,000 Yugoslavs, 138,000 Czechs, 14,000 Greeks. 


The combined efforts of G5 and the UNRRA DP teams had succeeded in 
preventing a wild stampede. The movement had been quite orderly. The transit 
camps had not however been very successful in doing anything more than merely 
containing the demoralized, restless, apathetic, and excited DPs until they could 
be moved. The prospect of the homeward return reactivated certain impulses, 
e.g., the desire for material goods. And consequently there was large-scale looting 
and restealing, black market and barter operation. Since the UNRRA and G5 
personnel were not adequate in numbers to administer the camps, DPs had to be 
selected to assist them. The anti-authority sentiments nurtured by the years of 
displacement could not but interpret any decision in the selection of camp ad- 
ministrators as favoritism and hence as the further rejection and denial of 
affection to those who were not selected just at a time when their demands for 
affection had been restimulated by the thought of home. The filling out of 
forms generated suspicion in persons whose experience with official routines over 
the previous few years had inevitably resulted in deprivations. Although most 
of the DPs experienced an elevation in standard of living in the DP camps, 
their cantankerousness over food increased with their reiterated demands for 
affection. 


Attempts to provide political news and reading matter scarcely did much to 
train or retrain the DPs in the habits of rational political thought. The continuous 
state of flux in most camps during the transition period prevented the develop- 
ment of work projects in which initiative and cooperativeness could be created in 
personalities where they had either not existed previously or where they had 
atrophied during the preceding years under pressure of anxiety and disuse. The 
occasional friendships formed during the years of displacement were of course 
torn apart by the resurgent impulse to return home and the general scattering of 
persons. This, too, had disturbing effects on personal equilibrium. 


Repatriation 


Arrival. 


One of the most marked characteristics of the returning DP is the sense of 
“not belonging” to the community. He feels unwanted, even the object of 
hostility—in part a function of the projection of his own hostility against the 
community which has “rejected” him. Any small inattention is interpreted as a 
rebuff and injures the repatriate who, having idealized the warmth, intimacy and 
protectiveness of his home environment, suffers disproportionately from the dis- 
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crepancy between his idealized picture and the reality. Return to those who 
remained behind exacerbates guilt feelings for having been away from the com- 
munity—for having deserted it when it was helpless at the hands of the enemy. 
Those who went as foreign workers to Germany feared that they were suspected 
of having been willing collaborators.1 Those who were prisoners of war are 
always sensitive lest it be implied that they deserted or allowed themselves 
willingly to be captured. An easily accessible defensive mechanism was the 
assumption of a state of martyrdom. This increased the demand for admiration 
and respect and likewise irritated those who remained at home and who had 
suffering of their own—and who indeed felt quite self-righteous about their 
sufferings. The various reception agencies, private and governmental, became 
the victims of the DPs’ extreme demands for a kind of affection which was 
neither pitying, condescending nor contrived. 


Return to the Family. 

The repatriated DP was fortunate if, when he arrived, he found his home 
still standing and the members of his family still there. Many had lost their 
families either through death or chaos. When this happened, there was a high 
probability of aimless wandering instigated and reinstigated by occasional rumors 
that some member of the family had been seen somewhere.? After a time such 
men relapsed into apathetic hopelessness which could be overcome only by 
settling down with a new woman, finding steady employment, and beginning to 
form new friendships.® 


The DP who found his wife and children where he left them had other prob- 
lems. He had to overcome his own distrust towards his wife and his suspicion 
of her sexual unfaithfulness (often a projection of his own promiscuity while 
under German jurisdiction). In many instances, the repatriate had imagined in 
great detail just how his homecoming would transpire and if, as was only too 
likely, it occurred differently, then his irritation with his wife and family received 
a’new stimulus. The displaced person was in a state of mind which demanded 





1Very many did of course go entirely voluntarily because they were offered high wages 
or simply employment. In these persons, there arose retrospective scruples as to whether 
they did the right thing in going aad they ended by accusing themselves of having done 
the wrong thing. 


2UNRRA’s attempts to discover lost kin by broadcasting their names in DP camps and 
by its central registration bureau probably did little to alleviate the vast amount of anxiety 
from this source. 


8A continuing problem for Europe has been created by the hundreds of thousands of 
children who have lost their parents through displacement. They live in hordes, and live by 
marauding. For the countries of Eastern Europe, they promise to become the new gypsies, 
undisciplined, untrained, ready for any political disorder and without any sense of com- 
runal responsibility. There are about 250,000 such children in Yugoslavia alone who do 
not know where their parents are. 
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continuous affection and which rejected it when it was given—feeling both that he 
was unworthy of its receipt and that it was insufficient. Expressions of pity for 
his deprivations caused him to feel that he was being derogated, and this only 
increased his resentment. He began to find fault with the way in which his wife 
had managed matters and unless she appeased him with silence and continued 
affection and indulgence, his estrangement deepened. 


The accumulation of silent resentment intensified the ex-DP’s hypochon- 
driacal tendencies. Since he did not obtain sufficient affection by ordinary means, 
he took to attracting attention by being ill. His physical symptoms often persisted 
until he got enough affection to satisfy him or until he found an external target 
for his aggressive impulses. 


For some time after his return, the repatriated DP tended to be shy of seeing 
any of the old friends of his family. In meeting persons whom he knew 
previously he would often be seized by acute anxiety. He feared to see his 
friends and expected them to reject him when they met. 


Return to Work. 


The economic adjustment of the repatriated DP has been hampered by the 
widespread unemployment in most of the European countries, where shortages of 
materials and administrative incompetence work together. Whereas continuous 
employment in Germany, even though under the most distressing conditions, did 
much to sustain the DP during his displacement period, the social difficulties of 
the return are aggravated by the difficulty of finding employment which will 
revive his self-respect. In many cases he has acquired complicated industrial 
skills which he can no longer practice in the agricultural environment to which 
he returns, and this creates restlessness and a desire to practice a new occupation. 
But at the same time, this restlessness is not coupled with the initiative to find a 
new post or to start a new enterprise. It is simply a directionless dissatisfaction 
which is only increased by new problems requiring initiative for their solution. 
In many cases, ambition has disappeared entirely. The period of relatively well- 
fed indolence between VE day and repatriation also contributed to disrupt work 
habits. 


Even in those cases where the habit and possibility of regular work still 
exist, work having acquired an overtone of onerous compulsion since it was being 





1Jn other cases, DPs have lost the skills which they had previously had, since the 
Germans put them to the performance of quite different tasks. The long discontinuance of 
their old occupations makes it difficult for them to take up their old work again without 
some vocational retraining. This discontinuity has been especially injurious to professional 
persons, e.g., physicians, engineers, scientists, etc. 
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done for the hated enemy, there is an acquired disposition to go as slowly as 
possible, to be deliberately careless, and to be uncooperative in team-work jobs— 
in general to reduce efficiency. 


Political repatriations. 

The DPs from Western Europe and Poland return to countries with new 
governments faced with overwhelmingly difficult economic conditions and 
shortages of trained and skilful administrative and managerial personnel. In 
most cases the countries are badly split politically. The repatriated DPs in most 
cases have little interest in politics—they are too preoccupied with personal 
problems—but they do carry with them a large burden of resentment and bitter- 
ness against authority in general. During the period of displacement only a 
few DPs managed to keep their political interests and judgment alive. Accurate 
political information about the homeland was extremely difficult to obtain and 
in the blackness of ignorance and apathy, the capacity for sensible political 
judgment atrophied. Upon the gradual revival of political concerns, after 
reincorporation into primary groups has occurred, the repatriate perceives a 
“buzzing booming confusion” in the political sphere. Even for the well-rooted 
and stable citizen the political issues of the European countries would be difficult 
to unravel, but for one who is ignorant of the implications of the various alterna- 
tives, whose capacity for rational judgment has declined and who is motivated 
by strong anti-authority sentiments, the most radical programs are likely to be 
attractive. The proponents of the status quo or of the status quo ante 1940 have 
been discredited by their collaboration with the Germans, and the Socialists 
appear to be too weak and divided to provide the model of strength and de- 
cisiveness which is needed to restore the repatriate’s voluntary assent toward 
authority. The new governments, consisting of men whose names and achieve- 
ments are unknown to him or who are occasionally remembered from the dis- 
credited political life of the pre-1940 regime, struggling not very effectively with 
tremendously difficult economic problems, are not likely to accredit themselves in 
his eyes. Accordingly, he is available for political movements which assail the 
existing government for its weakness and which thus become a means whereby 
the repatriate can give expression to his generalized dissatisfaction and restless- 
ness. Thus, one amongst many reasons for the political instability of present day 
Europe is the irrational anti-authoritarianism of the displaced persons. 


Not only does the repatriated population become radicalized, but even those 
who do not identify themselves with political parties contribute to the perpetua- 
tion of the instability of the political situation. The disruption of orderly com- 

1The newspapers for foreign workers in Germany were edited by Nazis or Quislingites 


and received little credence from the DPs. BBC news reports came to them only as 
rumors and after much distortion. 
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munity life manifests itself in and furthers a disrespect for law and convention. 
A hostile attitude towards the German overseers and employers bred in the DPs 
a desire to break as many of the prescribed rules as it was possible to get away 
with—even where the DP in question had little political interest. Rule-breaking 
—non-conformity—is simply a way of being aggressive against authority without 
getting involved in politics. Now upon return home, when the establishment of 
an efficient and gratifying society depends on the voluntary self-control of the 
mass of citizens, disregard for the rules of social life and even pleasure in 
breaking them is in the ascendancy. The black market therefore flourishes with 
especial vigor where large scale movements have shattered informal communal 
controls (and where the prospect of personal gain and the inefficiency of the 
Civil Service both facilitate it) ; delinquency and crime rates, especially against 
property—private and public—are high. Ultimately, this attitude penetrates into 
the sphere of politics proper and supports the ruthlessness and willingness to use 
violence which make democracy impossible. 


Despite the hatred of most of the displaced persons for Germany and for 
the Nazis, life in Germany had still another effect on the political and social 
attitudes of the DPs and their behavior after repatriation. There is always a 
tendency for human beings, especially those who are frightened and who feel 
powerless, to identify themselves with the strong and threatening object and 
thereby to reduce the danger of being attacked. DPs in Germany who felt 
hostile against the Nazis and who feared them sometimes unconsciously identified 
themselves with them. As a result, people who hated the Nazis incorporated 
many of their characteristics, particularly their anti-Semitism. This has reinforced 
older anti-Semitic tendencies and has expressed itself in such outbreaks as have 
occurred recently in Eastern Europe. 


The Homeless 


After the millions and millions have gone back to their own countries and 
what is left of their own families and communities, millions of displaced persons 
still remain to add to the heavy burden of the occupation authorities in Germany. 
There are from three quarters to four fifths of a million persons! from Eastern 
Europe in Germany who refuse to return. (There are also more than a quarter 
of a million in the Middle East and North Africa, consisting mostly of Poles, 
Yugoslavs and Balts).? In Germany alone there are nearly a half million Poles,® 





1About 90,000 of these are children under 14 who have no mothers. 

2To fill out this picture of social disorder, there are also 106,300 Armenians, 96,000 
persons with Nansen passports, 212,000 Spanish Republican refugees (in France) and 
100,000 refugees from pre-1939 Austria and Germany. This is what remains from the 
First World War and the inter-war period. 

8This does not include the 140,000 Polish soldiers who are in the process of demobili- 
zation in Great Britain, most of whom are adamant in refusing to return to Poland. 
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160,000 Balts, 15,000 persons of undetermined nationality, several thousand 
Yugoslavs, 1300 Armenians and 90,000 Jews. None of these estimates includes 
an undeterminable number of displaced persons who have melted away into the 
German population by becoming members of “families.” Others wander about 
the country in small gangs begging and stealing together with other displaced 
persons, German and non-German. 


The Poles, Yugoslavs, Ukranians, and Balts refuse to be repatriated partly 
because they are hostile to the governments which prevail in their homelands. 
But it is not entirely due to political conviction or fear of death that many of 


‘them refuse to go back. For many of them, life in Germany, even as dis- 


advantaged foreign workers, was more rich and rewarding than their life in 
Eastern Europe had ever been. They have seen, as one of them said, “the high 
standard of living in the Western world,” and they prefer to be beggars there 
than to work in Eastern Europe. Some of them rationalize this argument further 
by saying that their rulers in Eastern Europe could not allow them to continue to 
live because they would make the others restless by their tales of the glorious 
life of the Western world. 


There is no future for these people in their present mode of existence. They 
must become self-sustaining economically if they are not to disintegrate further 
psychologically. If they persistently refuse to return to Eastern Europe, then 
they must be given conditions suitable for permanent settlement elsewhere. 
Eastern Germany cannot hold them. The British zone of Germany which alone 
held 16,000,000 persons before the war now has 20,000,000. The American 
zone, though less injured economically, already has a very large additional popu- 
lation, due to the Westward flight of the Germans at the end of the war and the 
recent increments of Germans expelled by the Poles from Silesia and by the 
Czechs from the Sudetenland. Despite this, many of them will ultimately melt 
away into the German population. 


If the British Government could overcome the fears of unemployment of 
those groups which suffered so heavily from it in the 20’s and 30’s, 50 to 100,000 
Poles could be taken into: coal mining and textiles which both suffer from labor 
shortages. The British Dominions which are desirous of immigration do not 
look with favor on Eastern Europeans and it is likely that their acceptance of 
members of the Polish Army from Italy and Great Britain will exhaust their 
hospitality. Were a stable government and an effective economic policy achieved 
in France, that country with its tradition of hospitality towards foreigners could 
assimilate many more of the Poles and Balts—and at the same time revive its 
great glory as an asylum for political refugees. It is, however, likely that the 
power of the French Communist party will constitute an obstacle to such a policy. 
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There seems indeed to be no outlet for these people other than South America— 
assuming that the American immigration laws remain unchanged. 


The Jews in Germany differ from the others only in that their deprivations 
have been more extreme and more prolonged and that they have the support of 
powerful pressure groups in the United States. Furthermore, if and when they 
reach Palestine, they are assured of intelligent and vigilant protection and support 
so that their rehabilitation—problematic though it is for persons who have 
psychologically suffered so severely—has more chance of success. 


Orphans. 


The Nazis in their desire to destroy the biological base of the neighboring 
States kidnapped hundreds of thousands of children, of whom only 10,000 have 
thus far been discovered by UNRRA workers. Only a handful of those who 
remain know their own native language or have a strong desire to return to their 
native countries. Those who did have such a desire were destroyed by the Nazis 
or have lost it with their childhood memories. Now they have become attached 
to their new families—they know of no other and they face the prospect of being 
brought back and raised in institutions with the usual psychologically numbing 
influence of institutional upbringing. 


In many cases the parents to whom they have been given have become 
attached to them and the efforts of welfare workers to separate these children 
from their foster parents will result in grief on both sides, particularly since the 
children will have no alternative families to supply them with care and affection. 


Displaced Germans. 

In Germany in addition to the vast displacement of persons who have lost 
their homes through air raid destruction, and soldiers who have lost both their 
homes and families by the same agency and who wander about without: attach- 
ment, there are the millions being taken into the British and American zones 
from Silesia, Sudetenland, Pomerania, and East Prussia. Two hundred thousand 
Germans are expected to be expelled from Hungary, 300,000 from Yugoslavia— 
many have already been expelled. Three hundred thousand Sudeten Germans 
have been driven into Austria and Southern Germany and perhaps 700,000 into 
Eastern Germany. President Benes has said that the remaining 2,000,000 will 
be expelled by the end of 1947. 


Britain alone is to take 1,500,000 into its once highly industrialized zone 
which has lost so much of its industry through bombing, postwar destruction, 
and reparations and which is already down to a daily ration of 1000 calories. The 
British are faced with the task of settling their newcomers on the land—in 
Westphalia, Northern Hannover, Schleswig-Holstein—where they are definitely 
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not welcomed by the parsimonious peasants who have already had such un- 
pleasant experiences with airaid evacuees during the war. The British are 
trying to prevent their “guests” from developing a refugee state of mind by 
keeping them one or two weeks in reception centers before distributing them 
individually or in family groups to farms—where they refuse to fit in because 
they regard themselves as only temporarily displaced from their own homes and 
farms in the East. Part of their unwillingness to begin to assimilate themselves 
to their new environment is due to the belief that they will ultimately go back 
“home”. 


In Schleswig-Holstein, the Danish minority is being swamped by the dis- 
placed Eastern Germans whose shortage of food will not create friendly senti- 
ments towards food-rich Denmark and any other part of the world which is 
thought to be better fed. The political demonstrations in the well-administered 


’ British zone are only a sign of what is to come. 


Denmark itself has a German refugee population of 210,000 within its 
frontiers—East Prussians, Danzigers and remnants of the German Army who fled 
there before the German collapse. They have been there now in internment 
camps for a year and cannot be got rid of. Their own original homelands are 
closed to them and the Western zones dre, in view of their increasing obligations, 
also closed to them. Recently the Russian occupation authorities, short of skilled 
manpower in their own zone and in the area of Germany taken by the new 
Poland, have offered to take 100,000 of these persons, who are predominantly 
males concentrated in the production age groups. 


Concluding Remarks 


The problem of re-socializing human beings who have been deprived of 
affection, stability and the opportunity to exercise responsibility is rendered even 
more intractable by the absence of work which the persons in question regard as 
useful and worthy. Beyond a certain point in the period during which a 
person has been allowed to rest in a regressed state, even the restoration of a 
satisfactory diet and the provision of ample work opportunities will be without 
socially beneficial consequences. A very long period of camp life followed by 
immigration opportunities will do little to rehabilitate the personality qualities 
necessary for an orderly society. The period of displacement through which 
most of the DPs still remaining in Germany have passed is already long enough 
to have permanently impaired the prospects of psychological rehabilitation. Its 
further prolongation will make improvement almost impossible. 


It is therefore necessary for the occupying powers to make every effort to 
persuade various states to accept considerable numbers of the DPs. Meanwhile 
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the camps must be operated as experiments in group therapy, and provision must 
be made for careful reception in the countries to which the DPs are to be sent. 
But if there is no significant probability for emigration outlets to be obtained, 
then it would be more humane to dissolve the camps and to allow the remaining 
DPs to become incorporated as well as they could into the ruins of German 
society. It will be better for them in the long run to become workers and citizens 
in a society which ultimately will be able to use them, since it suffers at present 
from the loss of seven and a half million men, than to be moderately well fed 
pariahs demoralized by the prospectlessness and uselessness of their existence. 











Initial Reactions to the Americans in Japan 


JULES HENRY 


One of the most striking aspects of the first phase of the American occupa- 
tion of Japan was the friendly and courteous behavior of Japanese civilians 
toward the occupation forces. This friendliness was not merely superficial, 
subservient, or ‘‘correct” behavior. It manifested itself in numerous ways, from 
the many casual, unsolicited kindnesses toward Americans to the smiling crowds 
of little brown Japanese children who waved their hands to the passing Americans 
and followed them wherever they went. In a survey done in Japan between 
November and December 1945, seventy percent of the respondents expressed 
themselves as “‘satisfied” with the occupation.1. This friendliness of a beaten 
people for their conquerors—toward an army that had spread destruction and 
death among their cities—requires explanation as a psychological phenomenon. 
But even more, it demands statesmanship in order that it may be preserved and 
used to rebuild a democratic Japan that will continue to be friendly to the United 
States. 


It is hard for an American to imagine himself being defeated in war, for it 
has never happened.? How, then, can an American imagine himself friendly to a 
foreign conqueror? Since Americans cannot conceive of themselves as friendly 
to a conquering Japan, they naturally find it difficult to conceive of a conquered 
Japan being friendly to them. Yet this is exactly what occurred—and no one 
seeing the extensive fraternization in Japan in October-December 1945, both 
across and within the sexes, could ever doubt it to be the truth. 


How the Japanese Felt at the Surrender 


The Japanese entered the war against the United States with the deepest 
misgivings. Years of sacrifice made necessary by the struggle in China had made 
the Japanese people weary of war. Efforts of the propaganda machine to whip 
up hysteria against the United States prior to Pearl Harbor were only partially 
successful. The attitude of the people on the eve of Pearl Harbor was in sharp 
contrast to their attitude just before the war with Russia in 1904. At that time 
feeling against Russia ran high—a feeling quite unmatched with respect to the 





1Much of the factual data contained in this pare was obtained from the report of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey, Pacific Area. The Survey, however, is not 
responsible for opinions expressed in this article. 


2It is true that the South suffered a defeat in the War Between the States, but the 
American attitude is always as if no defeat had ever been sustained. 
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United States in 1941. The Japanese greeted the bombing of Pearl Harbor with 
mingled shock and apprehension. They had not wanted the war. They were 
tired of war; and, isolated though they were from outside information, they had 
premonitions of the power of the United States. 


News of the first victories, however, caused hope to soar, and the Japanese 
people, led even further in their hopes by the propaganda barrage, expected a 
quick end to the conflict and great glory for Nippon. But the war dragged on. 
1943 imports of rice had fallen 50 percent, by 1944 70 percent, and by 1945 
they had virtually disappeared. This was a mortal blow to a country so dependent 
on imports for its food. By 1945 the supply of fish available for food had fallen 
35 percent below normal. By 1945 the rice ration was adulterated with other 
foods to the extent of 18 percent. By 1944, 4 percent of the rice and wheat, 36 
percent of the vegetables, and 39 percent of the fish consumed in Japan were 
being bought on the blackmarket. The people—but especially the poorer people 
—were hungry, tired and sick. 


They were also sick of the war: by August 1945 the overwhelming majority 
of the people were sure that Japan could not attain victory, and felt personally 
unable to continue the fight. 


In addition to the hunger and other forms of deprivation induced by the 
blockade and the manpower shortage, the Japanese people had to endure the 
B-29 raids that wrecked 65 cities, subjected a full third of the people to actual 
bombing experience, injured a million and a half, killed 750,000, and caused 
over eight million persons to evacuate the cities. 


The result of hunger and airaids was to generate great hostility on the 
part of the Japanese civilians toward their own leaders. By tiie end of the war 
the Japanese people were highly critical of their national and local political 
leaders. They blamed them for their hunger, for inadequate airaid protection, 
and even for the airaids. 


Thus, one effect of deprivation, air attack, and defeat was to stir up an 
enormous amount of internal aggression—hostility to the wartime leadership. 


Another effect of deprivation and the blackmarket was to impress on the 
majority of the population the fact of the inequality of sacrifice in Japan—for 
the poor suffer i more than the rich—with a consequent deepening of social 
cleavage, and a. increase in internal aggression. 


These facts ought to be borne in mind when the reaction of the Japanese to 
the Americans is considered. Although it is true that much resentment was felt 
against the Americans for the bombing, it should be remembered that even during 
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the war a vast number of Japanese blamed their own leaders for the sufferings 
they were compelled to undergo. In addition, hostility toward those who had 
profited from the war or escaped suffering because of their economically privi- 
leged position grew in proportion as the crisis deepened. 


At last came the defeat and the surrender. Since the government had 
warned the Japanese people to be prepared to fight even with bamboo spears on 
the beaches of the homeland—to be prepared to die rather than to surrender— 
the news of the surrender came as a shock, and as another evidence to the 
Japanese people that they had been misled. Indeed, the people were so unpre- 
pared for surrender that when they were told the Emperor would speak over the 
radio many expected that he would ask them to fight to the end. So reaction to 
the Emperor’s announcement of the surrender was mixed. While sorrow, misery, 
surprise and disillusionment predominated, many felt relief, too, that the killing 
had stopped at last and that the airaids would cease. United with these feelings 
of mixed sorrow, shock and relief was the government-fostered fear, felt by 


almost three quarters of the Japanese people, that the Americans would brutalize, 
starve, enslave or annihilate them. 


* In summary, deprivations suffered almost since the China incident, the end- 
less battle casualties, and the airaids had brought the majority of the Japanese to 
the point where they longed for peace. The suffering they had endured, the 
false promises and the false information of their leaders, the awareness of the 
“inequality of sacrifice’, topped by the final defeat—which made all their 
suffering in vain—produced in the Japanese people a reservoir of resentment 
against their politicians and other privileged groups. This resentment, however, 
left the Emperor inviolate. Many pitied him; but the majority blamed the 
“leaders” for the war and the defeat. At war’s end a mere handful of Japanese 
people wished to be rid of the Emperor. 


Finally, there was much resentment against the Americans and a great fear 
of horrors to be visited on Japan when the Americans came ashore. The Japanese 
home-folk awaited the occupation with deep foreboding. 


The Coming of the Americans 


When the Americans landed in Japan many people hid themselves. Young 
women ran away to the mountains. As the news began to circulate, however, 
that the Americans were not killing, burning, raping and looting but behaving 
themselves, the Japanese began to come out of their houses and to drift in from 
their mountain hide-outs. Soon the Japanese and the American soldiers became 
friendly, and fraternization was widespread. By the middle of October 1945— 
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a month and a half after the landings—there were few signs of personal fear of 
Americans among the Japanese population, and little evidence of general external 
aggression. 


After a short spate of “invasion behavior”, the American troops were 
brought under control by their commanding officers. The soldiers were friendly 
and well-behaved, and distributed liberally the ubiquitous candy bars and ciga- 
rettes that have made American troops famous wherever they have landed. They 
also had money to spend on girls and “souvenirs.” Spirituous liquors were taboo 
to allied personnel. All Japanese-frequented places of amusements were placed 
off-limits. There were few fights between American and Japanese. Heavy 
penalties were meted out to Americans guilty of misconduct toward the con- 


quered people. 


The immediate result of all this was the explosion of the ‘American 
monster” myth—another proof to the Japanese of the deceitfulness of their 
leadership. Indeed, far from bringing terror and death the Americans brought 
life itself, for the airaids had ceased. The coming of the Americans coincided 
with the cessation of the airaids. The coming of the Americans ushered in a 
period of relief, which was not the product of any positive good but rather 
the result of the elimination of a great and terrible evil. 


What the Americans did add of an immediate positive character to the 
Japanese scene was money, some food, and the elimination of the strangle-hold 
of the Kempei—the notorious military police. 


The Americans were conquerors, the Japanese were disarmed and prostrate. 
To be hostile to the Americans would have been useless, to have opposed them 
would have been suicide. There was nc power or group of powers—as there 
was in the case of defeated France, for example—to whom the Japanese might 
look for effective support for a resistance movement, and perhaps even for 
eventual revolt. Common sense alone dictated ‘‘cooperation’’. 


There was, however, one direction in which hostility might be directed, at 
least in thought and conversation, with impunity, and with some hope of practical 
results: toward the war leaders. So Tojo and the “militarists” became the scape- 
goats of the Japanese people, and the butt of their pent-up hostility. This was, 
then, the emotional catharsis of the Japanese. It was not toward the invulnerable, 
kindly and rich Americans—the symbol of war's cessation and a possible lamp 
of hope—that the Japanese directed their anger in late 1945 but toward the dis- 
credited Japanese war leaders. 


To these factors must be added important considerations of a political nature. 
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It is a paradox of modern warfare that defeat places strong responsibilities 
on the conqueror while it impels the beaten power toward dependence on his 
former foe. The Japanese tendency toward dependence on the United States is 
explained by some in terms of the ancient feudal “dependence” of the serf on 
his lord. German dependence on the United States is explained in terms of the 
German masochistic personality type. However, the reasons for the dependence 
of the conquered on the victor in modern war, and the reasons for assumption of 
responsibility by the conqueror, are to be sought also in the dynamics of the 
situation itself. There are certain economic factors that are common to the 
Japanese, the German and the Italian situations. Modern warfare wrecks the 
economy of the defeated nation and deprives it of all right to make final decisions 
in its own behalf, while it places the economies of the conquering coalition to 
some extent in jeopardy because of the destruction of the economy of the de- 
feated power. In order to insure their own economic and military stability the 
conquerors may help rebuild the economies of the defeated nations. On the 
other hand, there is no source to which the defeated power or powers can look 
for economic hope—and hence, survival—except to its conquerors. Add to this 
the mutual suspicions of the victorious allies—each of whom may compete for 


the loyalty of the defeated nation—and the picture of reciprocal dependence- 
responsibility is complete. 


The: Japanese Emperor and his lieutenants, of course, saw clearly that while 
the United States was the nemesis of Japan, so too, the Americans were Japan’s 
only hope. For economic reconstruction, for food, even for political stability, 
the Japanese were abjectly dependent on the United States. This explains in 
part the Emperor's command to his people to “cooperate” with the Americans; 
this explains in part the extremely cooperative behavior of the Japanese bureauc- 


racy—at least in small things, and in things that, although they were not small, 
were yet not too big. 


The importance of physical survival explains, in part, the attitudes outlined 
above. But the matter goes deeper—to the very heart of the political structure of 
Japan, for the bureaucracy and the Zaibatsu had nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by opposing the conquerors. Opposition by the Emperor to the Americans 
would have provoked his removal. As a matter of fact, the implications of the 
much-discussed surrender terms would appear to have been that a friendly 
Emperor would be retained by the Americans. 


The retention of the Emperor implied the preservation of the basic political 
structure of Japan. It rallied the bureaucracy to the standard of the conqueror. 
It suffused with hope the Zaibatsu—the financial flesh on the Imperial bones. On 
the other hand, the militarists, who had nothing to gain from surrender, who 
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were the scapegoats of the people, were the ones who held out for a bitter-end 
resistance and were the most hostile to us afterwards. 


The final product of all these factors—psychodynamic and politico-economic 
—was a general attitude of friendliness toward Americans which was so genuine, 
so open, that many Americans distrusted it at the beginning. It just did not 
seem possible. 


The Present Situation (July 1946) 


All the evidence we get from day-to-day indicates that the Americans are 
wearing out their welcome in Japan. This is closely related to the apparently 
changing behavior of the American troops, for, from the standpoint of pro- 
American sentiment at the grass-roots of Japan, the conduct of American troops 
is probably more important than any other single factor. The ordinary Japanese 
citizen who meets the GI in everyday contact forms his opinion of the United 
States on the basis of this contact. This is documented by thousands of interviews 
conducted in Japan. So, if the Army of Occupation loses face, so indeed, do all 
of us. 


However, there are other matters of profound importance that will also 
ultimately affect the Japanese attitude toward us. These are the factors of food 
and employment. 


As late as January 1946 most Japanese felt that things were pretty bad in 
Japan, and almost everyone was bitter about the shortage of food and the black- 
market. The disruption of industry brought about by the collapse and by the 
uncertainties in Allied economic policy had produced wide-spread unemployment. 
The Japanese did not know where they stood, and most people were pessimistic 
about the future. 


Below the surface there was much vague yearning after political change, 
but the Japanese people as a whole had only the most general ideas of what 
they wanted by way of change. Many people thought only in terms of making 
Japan a “peaceful nation”. Others hoped that Japan would become more 
““democratic’””—partly the effect of current newspaper releases on the subject— 
but few seemed to have any clear idea of what they meant by “democracy”, and 
even fewer had an idea of how this democracy was to be achieved. Many were 
just busy looking for food and digging themselves out of the ruin. A depressing 
fact is that almost a quarter of the population did not know what they wanted. 


Allied policy in Japan has left the fundamental alignment of political and 
economic forces unchanged. Yet there has been relaxation in some ways. The 
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Kempei have gone, with all their potentialities for thought suppression and 
torture. Elections have been held. Free labor unions have been permitted after 
almost 10 years of eclipse. 


The factors for change exist. The desire for change—however vaguely 
felt—exists. For the present much depends on how the Allies conduct them- 
selves in Japan and what changes they are able to foster in the politico-economic 
structure of Japan and in its educational institutions. 


If we can quickly reestablish the Japanese economy so that the people can 
work and eat, and if we can help the Japanese realize progressive social and 
economic reforms, we can continue the positive relationship established in the 
first months of the occupation. But economic stagnation is the poison of democ- 
racy. If we fail to reestablish the Japanese economy we will reestablish the old 
negative attitudes toward us—but in a greatly reenforced form. The promise of 
reform by the conquerors will have become frustration. Then we will be the 
scapegoats, and the conservative elements in Japan will perhaps use that frustra- 
tion against us. 
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Some Psychological Problems in the Re-education of Germany 


HELEN PEAK 
Objectives of the Occupation 


The question of what we want to accomplish by the occupation of Germany 
can never be answered by the scientist as such. He can be useful, however, in 
pointing out some of the steps that must be taken in order to reach goals once 
they are set. Moreover, he is in a position to state that if we want some things 
we can’t have others; that, for example, the desire to see Germany suffer in 
atonement for her crimes, if carried to certain lengths, will make re-education 
difficult, if not impossible. He can, in other words, foresee some of the conse- 
quences of working toward specified objectives. 


The purposes of the occupation are stated in the Anglo-Soviet-American 
agreement drawn up in Berlin in the summer of 1945: 

“The Allied Armies are in occupation of the whole of Germany and the 
German people have begun to atone for the terrible crimes committed under the 
leadership of those whom, in the hour of success, they openly approved and 
blindly obeyed. 

“.. . German militarism and Nazism will be extirpated and the Allies will 
take in agreement together, now and in the future, the other measures necessary to 
assure that Germany never again will threaten her neighbors or the peace of the 
world. 

“It is not the intention of the Allies to destroy or enslave the German people. 
It is the intention of the Allies that the German people be given the opportunity to 
prepare for the eventual reconstruction of their life on a democratic and peaceful 
basis. If their own efforts are steadily directed to this end, it will be possible for 
them in due course to take their place among the free and peaceful peoples of the 
world,” 

The official aims are, then, to make Germany atone for her crimes, to prevent 
her from further aggression, and to educate her for democracy. It is important 
that policy-makers, administrators, and the public alike know to what extent 
we can hope to reach all these goals. If they wish to follow through on the 
avowed intention to re-educate Germany, they must consider the possible effects 
on the German people of the punishments prescribed both by policy and by 
circumstance, not because German crimes should be forgiven and forgotten but 
because, whether we like it or not, punishment has limitations as a method of 
producing democratic attitudes. It should be clear what tools are available for 
this tremendous job of human engineering. 


Tools for Education in Democracy 


Healthy democracy, vigorous enough for survival, must be rooted in basic 
attitudes of the people of a nation. It cannot flourish on mere acquaintance with 
the forms of democracy in other nations. Ways must be found, therefore, to do 
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more than expose the Germans to text books swept clean of Nazi teachings, to 
the ritual of going to the polls, to knowledge about civil liberties. German men 
and women must be produced who know how to stand up against too much 
bossing from their superiors and who, at the same time, can restrain their own 
desires to “lord it over” the people in their control, their employees, their 
families, their students. In place of the great regard for status, they must 
substitute respect for people as such. In learning to resist domination of leaders, 
they must also learn that every man has personal responsibility for his leaders 
and for the policies which they support. In other words, democracy will succeed 
in any nation in proportion to the number of its citizens who are mature, inde- 
pendent, tolerant and capable at once of initiative and self-restraint in the com- 
mon interest. 


Personality changes slowly, so that re-educating Germany in this funda- 
mental sense must be a long and difficult process. There are four basic tools 
available for the task: 

1. Punishment and deprivation. 


2. Teaching the advantages of democracy by participation in real life situa- 
tions where problems of importance to the people are worked out by democratic 
methods. 

3. Teaching the ideology and literature of democracy in schools, movies, 
books, newspapers. . 

4, Teaching through the example set by the behavior and attitudes of the 
representatives of democracy in Germany. 


Re-Education by Total War 


The assumption is often made, even by those who disclaim any desire to see 
Germany suffer, that punishment and deprivation! can be relied on to change the 
attitudes of her people and convince them that they should become democratic. 
All the evidence available indicates that punishment is useful under certain 
limited conditions, but that it always involves dangers that must be guarded 
against.” 





1Punishment is used in this discussion in a very broad sense to include not only 
penalties inflicted deliberately as retribution but all events that may be interpreted by the 
Germans as part of the burden of defeat and occupation. This is necessary in any attempt 
to predict the effects of various events on the Germans. 

2The consistent failure of all attempts to reform criminals by punishment should be 
proof enough of the limitations of this method. See J. B. Waite, “Revenge Costs Too 
Much.” Harper’s Magazine, May 1946 for a recent statement of the evidence. 

An historical example, equally eloquent on the educational bankruptcy of deprivation 
and punishment, is found in the case of the South after the Civil War. The inevitable 
economic and social penalties of the war plus the unenlightened administration during 
reconstruction certainly did nothing to build democratic attitudes in the South. These 
events appear to have reinforced the prejudices and bitter resentments, just as will too much 
suffering in Germany. - 

















Despite the dangers involved, there are situations in which severe shock is 
the only possible method of breaking up well-established attitude or behavior 
patterns so that new influences can operate. This is one of the important results 
of the all-out war against German civilians. Not only did the terrific bombings 
and the invasion of the Fatherland cause the collapse of all authority, both 
military and political, but it resulted in breaking down the entire social and 
economic structure of the nation. The great destruction of property alone has 
robbed millions of Germans of the symbols of status. The accustomed ways of 
earning a livelihood, the routines of feeding and housing the family, all the 
patterns of social intercourse are Kaput. 


Except where complete apathy results, new ways of behaving and adjusting 
must be found in such a situation, Certain attitudes will also change. But 
there is never any guarantee that these new products will necessarily be an 
improvement on the old or that when circumstances permit, the old patterns will 
not return. Much depends on the conditions of the punishment and on the 
positive influences which operate during the period of disorganization before 
new attitudes have a chance to crystallize. 


In the case of Germany, there is definite evidence that the experiences of 
total war played a part in reshaping certain attitudes. A Survey? of the effects of 
bombing on civilians in the British, French, and American zones, which was 
carried out in the summer of 1945, gives us a picture of these effects of the war. 


It has often been said that Germany has not experienced war on her own 
soil for over a century and that for this reason her people have not known the 
sobering effects of defeat in the full sense of the term. This time there can be 
no doubt that the German people have been given a heroic dose of this bitter 
medicine. The devastation of her cities is inescapable evidence for all to see. 
Even those who lived in unbombed cities have testified to the persistent terror 
that the threat of bombing held for them. Moreover, many of these people 
suffered actual invasion and bombardment by Allied ground forces. 


The Survey shows clearly the civilian's personal comprehension of his 
nation’s defeat. Three quarters of the people interviewed said definitely that 
before surrender came they had reached the point where they did not want to go 
on with the war. Only 10 per cent expressed definite unwillingness to accept 





1The details of procedure followed in this study are described in the report of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey entitled, “The Effects of Bombing on German 
Morale.” ‘The detailed evidence for the statements made at this time are presented in full 
in the report mentioned and in a further publication based on the same Survey, H. Peak, 
“Some Observations on the Characteristics and Distribution of German Nazis,” Psycholo- 
gical Monographs, 1947. 
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unconditional surrender and thought that there was some point in holding out. 
Indeed, the German attitude about defeat was, for the most part, realistic and 
without rationalization, except among the Nazis, who readily recognized Allied 
superiority in the materials of war but were prone to blame defeat on the military 


leaders. This is the only defeat myth that turned up with any frequency in the 
interviews. 


It seems safe to assume that most Germans will find it difficult in the future 
to think of war in romantic terms as the greatest glory of the super-race.1_ The 
bombings and invasion and all their dreadful consequences were too obviously 
and directly part of war to be forgotten soon. 


There was understandable fear in some quarters that all-out warfare against 
civilians would leave so much bitterness and resentment in its wake that any 
positive results of defeating Germany would be cancelled out. Resentment and 
aggressive behavior are dangerous by-products of punishment and suffering. It 
would be rash to argue that the war left no psychological scars that may cause 
trouble later. Apart from the devastating physical and economic effects which 
will keep memory fresh, nobody is likely to forget the bitter experiences which 
will always be a potential source of renewed hate against the Allies. The sur- 
prising fact is, however, that half of all civilians interviewed after the surrender 
stated without qualification that they did not blame the Allies for the bombings. 
Only about a third saw no justification for this sort of warfare. The rest blamed 
the Allies with reservations; i.e., they could not see the justice in bombing 
innocent women and children. 


The comments which were made suggest why they reacted this way. Again 
and again they said in effect, “Our leaders told us proudly of bombing England 
and other countries; they bragged about the complete destruction of Coventry. 
We knew we would get it sooner or later. It is just war.” Some testified to 
furious anger at the time of the raids which passed with time and reflection. 
Even those who suffered bombing directly showed no more frequent resentment 
against the Allies than did the unbombed. 


But this does not mean that the raids generated no resentment in these 
Germans. Warfare on the home front had a marked effect on the attitude 
toward German leadership. There is little doubt that many Germans lost faith 
in their leaders and blamed them for the course of events. The interviews yield 
not only the statements of such disillusionment and criticism but they also give 





1This must not be taken to imply that dislike for war will necessarily prevent them 


from fighting. Hating war is an important but insufficient step in this direction, as history 
amply testifies. 
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valid and convincing reasons why this happened. The disparity between the 
uncontested bombing of the homeland and promises that Germany would never 
be bombed, unfulfilled promises of retaliation, the lack of correspondence be- 
tween official reports of raid damage and the observable facts are typical of the 
evidence that the war helped to shake popular confidence in leadership. This 
conclusion is also supported by the fact that people who actually experienced 
bombing were more critical of leaders (both political and military) than were 
the unbombed. 


Punishment was effective in converting confidence into resentment against 
the leaders because the people were able to see clearly the connection between a 
series of events. German planes raided England. The leaders bragged about 
this. Allied planes struck back. The consequences were seen as reasonable, 
inevitable, almost automatic like the burn that resulted from touching fire. It is 
only when such connections are clear that punishment will be effective. 


One cannot always be sure of the direction that resentments will take, 
however, for strong prejudices and loyalties may block the perception of a 
connection between the punishing experience and its cause. The behavior of the 
Nazis illustrates this point admirably. In contrast to the rest of the population, 
an overwhelming proportion of the Nazis turned resentment not against their 
leaders but on the Allies. Their whole system of loyalties demanded this. And 
for this group the resentment mounted as the amount of bombing became 
greater. Thus there is always a danger that punishment may actually reinforce 
attitudes, not change them. 


There is no evidence in the Survey that the German’s attitude toward his 
own responsibility or that of the German people was affected in any way by his 
wartime experiences. When the interviewers asked about the chief cause of the 
war, over half of the people blamed the German government and its leaders; the 
next largest group said both Germany and the Allies were to blame; nine percent 
held the German people responsible and six per cent indicated no German re- 
sponsibility whatever. Thosc who had been heavily bombed put the blame on 
the German people just as rarely as did the lightly bombed, and there was 
relatively little comment indicating that wartime suffering had anything to do 
with building a sense of personal responsibility. 


Here is still another limitation of punishment for the purposes of re- 
education. Its effects are largely negative. It can break up old patterns, convert 
likes into dislikes, create resentments, which may be useful if channelled in the 
right direction, but it simply cannot be counted on to produce either the skills or 
the desire for democracy. That requires a more positive kind of therapy. 
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The Survey, like other sources of information, testifies to the weariness and 
apathy of many Germans at the war's end, especially among the bombed. This 
is another negative result of severe suffering which must be expected. In addi- 
tion, a large part of the population, never too much concerned with the broad 
problems of community and national life, was totally preoccupied with the 
pressing and immediate needs for food and houses and jobs, and complaints 
about the occupation that were voiced in June, and even more urgently in July, 
were overwhelmingly concerned with these personal worries. 


It is a familiar psychological fact that punishment continued past a certain 
point may so completely disrupt people that all adaptation to the situation be- 
comes impossible. They simply go to pieces. There is little evidence that this 
extreme stage of disorganization was reached by any large number of people 
during the war, though one finding of the Bombing Survey suggests that the 
point of diminishing returns had been reached. It was observed on practically 
every measure of morale that morale was not depressed in direct proportion to 
the amount of bombing suffered. As the weight of bombs dropped increased, 
morale declined at a progressively slower rate. It is probable that punishment 
was here approaching the limits of its effectiveness. 


This inventory of the mood of the German people in the summer of 1945 
indicates that the war actually had accomplished some modification in attitudes, 
particularly in the direction of reducing confidence in Nazi leadership and of 
making real the meaning of war. These were real gains, but as already indicated 
they were largely negative in character. This phase was at best only preliminary 
shock treatment useful in preparing the patient for more positive measures. 
Moreover, such a mood cannot be counted on to persist indefinitely. In July 
criticism of the occupation had already begun to mount (when compared to 
June). Whether any of the psychological accomplishments of the war would be 
salvaged depended on the events of the occupation. 


The Penalties of Occupation 


Occupation in itself has necessarily involved the continuation of Germany's 
punishment. It is inevitable, for example, that for a long time to come she must 
suffer the humiliations of defeat and the restraints necessary to prevent her from 
resuming her role as a fascist nation. It was equally unavoidable that the serious 
war-made deprivations should persist long after surrender, that housing and fuel 
should be short, that the employment situation should be uncertain. 


It may prove to be disastrous for the hope of a democratic Germany that 
circumstances beyond control have added to these inevitable burdens the serious 
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shortage of food. It is clear to all concerned that re-education is impossible when 
starvation threatens. This is the sort of punishment which very quickly becomes 
disruptive, and it is a vain hope that the individual German’s part in bringing on 
this world-wide catastrophe can be made clear to him. It must be remembered 
also that the Germans very generally testified to the fact that despite the disorgan- 
ization of war, the Nazis did a good job of feeding the people. This will not be 
forgotten. 


In addition to these unavoidable penalties there are certain others which 
have been imposed by the Allies as matters of deliberate policy. It is expressly 
provided, for example, that in organizing the German economy primary emphasis 
should be given to the development of agriculture and of peaceful domestic 
industries. It has also been agreed that much of Germany’s capital equipment 
shall be removed as reparations payments to nations which suffered German 
depredations. The consequent disruption of industry will fall heavily on all of 
Germany, but most heavily on the industrial workers who will more than any 
other group have to make radical adjustments in their working habits and in 
their means of earning a livelihood. 


This is extremely serious, for it means that the group which contained 
more anti-Nazis than any other in Germany will be penalized most severely. 
All the evidence points to the working classes as the principal hope of a demo- 
cratic Germany.1 It becomes doubtful if these individuals, punished by the war, 
by starvation, and finally in many cases by being deprived of work in the skills 
and trades for which they are trained, will find democracy appealing. 


De-Nazification 


De-Nazification has been by far the most spectacular of the occupation 
policies involving punishment of Germany. Because it attempts to single out 
the guilty for this punishment, it seems reasonable and just. But again, serious 
questions both of purpose and implementation must be faced. 


First of all, how do you identify a Nazi? Early in April, 1946, in the Ameri- 
can zone the task was turned over to local Boards made up of carefully selected 
Germans whose decisions are subject to review by Military Government. The 
details of selection are described in a handbook entitled, ‘‘Law for the Liberation 
from National Socialism and Militarism.” Every German over 18 years of age is 
required to fill out under oath a questionnaire recounting his membership in 





1See for example, the author's article, Some Observations on the Characteristics and 
Distribution of German Nazis, Psychological Monographs, 1947. Also, Hans Gerthe, 
The Nazi Party: its leadership and composition, Amer. J. Sociol 1940, XLV, 517-54. 
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various Nazi organizations, military service, military ranks and decorations, 
income, occupation, and other facts of this order which might reveal loyalties or 
cooperation with the Nazis. It is impossible to be sure of the exact manner in 
which this material is used. It appears that the Boards are given latitude to 
draw on local information about the behavior of individuals during the Nazi 
regime. There is inevitably great variation in local procedures. 


On the basis of this information, each individual is to be placed in one of 
five classifications: major offenders, minor offenders, offenders, followers, per- 
sons exonerated. People in the first three categories will be condemned to labor 
camps for varying periods of time ranging from two to 10 years, restricted to 
earning a living by hard labor, and in some cases their property will be confis- 
cated. Followers may be fined and possibly removed from office. A Board of 
Appeals is provided to hear protests. According to one report it is estimated 
that about one half of the Germans will fall into one of the four punishable 
categories.? 


Labelling all the Germans in the American zone is not a simple task. In the 
Survey referred to earlier, trained interviewers discussed with the Germans 
events of the war and the occupation and in most cases succeeded in winning the 
confidence of the people they talked to. Both by answers to direct questions 
and by incidental comments made during the lengthy interviews, attitudes toward 
Nazi leaders and Nazi ideas were revealed. On the basis of this information 
each person was classified as “Black” (Nazi), “Gray” (Intermediate), or 
“White” (non-Nazi). At the end of the interview they were asked quite 
casually about their membership in Nazi organizations. This material showed 
that identification of Nazis by affiliation with Party organizations left out many 
who had clear Nazi loyalties and included others who did not share these views. 
Forty-two percent of these classified as ‘Black’ were not members of Nazi 
organizations. Even allowing for failures to admit membership,? too much re- 
liance on this cue is dangerous. 


There are many reasons why Party membership should be an unsatisfactory 
way of identifying Nazis. : For example, members of the Armed Forces were for 
the most part prohibited from membership in the NSDAP, the original and most 
important Nazi organization, and because they were away in the Army, there was 
less occasion for them to join any organization, even when they were loyal Nazis. 





1Alan Barth, U. S. Zone outdoes the others in cleaning out of Hitlerites, The Wash- 
ing Post, May 8, 1946, p. 6. 


2There was independent evidence that relatively few respondents failed to admit 
membership in Party organizations. ; 
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On the other hand, many factors other than loyalty to Nazi ideas determined 
Party membership. For example, married people of all ages joined Party organi- 
zations more often than single people of comparable ages, in spite of the fact 
that the single show a higher percentage of Nazi sympathizers. Evidently 
married people more often felt that they had to fall in line to protect family 
and property. 


With so many complications involved, the job of picking Nazis requires 
special skills and objectivity of a high order. Even if you assume that the 
screening boardsare composed of judicious persons whodo their best to be honest 
and just, it is a fair question whether a whole population can be classified in such 
a complicated manner by the superficial methods that must be used with such a 
large number of people. This is extremely doubtful. Considering the serious- 
ness of the penalties assigned on the basis of the classifications, accuracy is 
important. 


Apart from the technical problem of how to isolate Nazis, the policy must 
be weighed in terms of what it is meant to accomplish. Those who were definitely 
loyal to the Nazis must be prevented from interfering with the effort to democra- 
tize Germany. If confinement is necessary for this purpose, it is justified, in 
spite of the fact that this measure will almost certainly reinforce Nazi loyalties 
rather than remove them. 


On the other hand, the application of penalties to half of the population 
cannot be justified unless re-education is to be completely abandoned as a goal. 
For the great group who followed along with the Nazis, punishment will only 
build up resentment against the occupation, permanently identify these indi- 
viduals with the Nazis, and strengthen their resistance against positive attempts to 
convert them to democratic ideas. Having been trained to obey authority, they 
will not see that they are guilty for what the Nazis did, however much they are 
arraigned with the evidence. They can be expected to realize this only after 
their education in democracy, not before, for they were acting in accordance with 
deep-seated traits of personality. Piling punishment on punishment will either 
seem completely unjust or it will be taken as the privilege of a conqueror, not as a 
deserved punishmer that calls for change in attitude. 


A more serious consequence of this new administrative set-up for de- 
Nazification seems to have escaped notice. Men in any nation, put in positions 
of great power over their fellows, without restraints of court procedures, would 
be subject to terrific temptations. These Boards in demoralized Germany may in 
some cases turn into corrupt tools for personal gain and power. Even where 
intentions are good, and even if gross injustices are corrected by appeal to 
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Military Government, procedures which do not fully protect individual rights 
will be extremely poor training in democracy. 


Many compromises with democratic principles have to be made in an 
occupation, but great care should be taken to see that any functions turned 
over to the Germans are handled as nearly as possible by the best democratic 
practice. It is hard to see why the worst of the war criminals should be given the 
privilege of elaborate trials while the lesser offenders are judged by what must 
often be summary procedures which flout basic civil liberities. 


Learning Democratic Attitudes by Participation 


The bulk of this discussion has been taken up with the effects of punishment 
and deprivations, not because this is the most effective procedure for curing 
Germany of her fascism but because to date it has predominated. The time has 
come when the emphasis must be shifted unless we mean to give up all hope of 
bringing Germany to the point where she can “‘one day take her place among the 
free and peaceful peoples of the world.” 


Germany will not be ready to direct her own affairs again until the people 
have learned to stand on their own feet as individual citizens, to take responsi- 
bilities, to work cooperatively for community ends. To attempt to remake a 
whole nation along these lines is a bold undertaking that will require great skill 
and patience. Such a job can only be done with the help of the best information 
available regarding the conditions under which attitudes are formed. It should 
not be left wholly to the amateurs. 


The eight points outlined below are suggestive of the lines along which 
a positive program of re-education must develop. 


1. First of all, care must be taken that the Germans do not associate democ- 
racy with hopelessness. As already indicated, not much can be done until there 
is food enough for those willing to work for it. 


2. For a long time to come we must plan to ‘stand by” in Germany to see 
that the program is not sabotaged. Except for the confirmed Nazis, however, 
punishment and penalties should be played down as matters of policy. The 
inevitable difficulties of the situation will provide a sufficient reminder of 
Germany’s plight for many years. 





1The success of such a program depends on the international political situation as 
well as that inside Germany. The present deadlock in attempts to treat Germany as an 
economic unit is only one example of the many problems that must be solved at the level 
of international politics before the success of any constructive measures is likely in any area. 
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3. The program must touch Germans of every kind in all walks of life, 
the men and the women, the young and the old. It is important that radical 
changes be brought about in the attitude of the German woman toward her role 
in life. Her docility and extreme lack of interest in social and political problems 
is the very stuff of fascism. The greatest effort should of course be expended 
on the children. 


4, Effective democracy can only be learned by living and working in situa- 
tions where democratic practices prevail. For this reason the basic work of 
re-educating Germany must be done in local groups working on problems which 
concern the group. 


5. People cannot be compelled to participate in such group projects but 
they may be attracted into them by selecting projects which are vital and real. 
Any problem which is the common concern of the community may be the task on 
which they learn to share views, to argue the issues involved, to delegate re- 
sponsibility, to cooperate in execution. Women will be attracted readily by a 
chance to discuss problems of caring for their children. The town clinic could 
be the center for such a group. Nursery schools would offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for the education both of the children and of their parents. Parent-teacher 
organizations could come together on the very real problem in present day 
Germany of planning the new school building, or on the many common concerns 
of parents and teachers. The needs to control delinquency, rationing, clearing 
the rubble, are problems that face any community and can be utilized in a 
training program. Civil servants, factory workers, farmers, all constitute interest 
groups with common problems that can be solved cooperatively. In some cases, 
such as labor unions, organizations which already exist may possibly be utilized. 


These techniques can be readily used not only in classroom activities but. in 
various types of youth organizations which have been important in Germany. 


6. Progress along these lines will be difficult unless deliberate efforts are 
made to train people for the job of going into communities and giving guidance 
on how to conduct group enterprises along democratic lines.1 Such a training 
program should be initiated by the occupation authorities. This training should 
also be given to the school teachers, for many of them, even the anti-Nazis, need 
to be made aware of the dangers of the rigid discipline and of emphasis on 
docility which was typical of many German schools. 





1See Gardner Murphy (Ed) Human Nature and Enduring Peace, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1945, Ch 17, for a discussion of some of the problems and methods of training 
group leaders. 
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7. It must be remembered that the Germans will not like these methods at 
the start, for having been used to direction from above, they will almost certainly 
feel lost when confronted with the responsibilities which democracy involves. 
There will be many false starts and disappointments. This must be expected. 
If the proper guidance can be provided, however, the little German (der Aleine 
Mann, as he likes to call himself) will come eventually to feel a new sense of 
importance and the security that arises from independence. 


8. While democratizing the masses of Germany must begin with small 
concerns and everyday problems, it should not be forgotten that a healthy demo- 
cratic nation cannot be built of people who limit their interests to narrow personal 
problems. Unless dependence, docility and provincialism are to be encouraged, 
there must be opportunities which extend beyond these small scale operations. 
There is a real question whether the proposed limitations on the revival of 
Germany's industry and the attempt to reduce her to an agricultural state will 
not be a serious handicap to the building of German democracy. As a result of 
this policy, the free and full development of individual talent and initiative, 
which we have prized as the essence of democracy, will be denied to the citizen of 
Germany. If democracy can get a start under the occupation in spite of all the 
handicaps, the day will surely come when full opportunity for participation in 
the activities of the civilized world. must be permitted. It will require great 
wisdom to decide how long the restraints can be kept without strangling democ- 


racy, and how soon they may be lifted without endangering whatever security the 
world may have found. 


Learning the Ideology of Democracy 


While the fundamental changes in Germany must be brought about by some 
such means as those described, full use should also be made of all possible 
devices for acquainting the Germans with the facts about democracy: its political 
forms, its literature, its legal procedures, its history and development. The 
schools, the newspapers, magazines, the courts, the movies are already being used 
for this purpose. One of the principal dangers that must be avoided here is the 
identification of democratic ideology with American, British, French or some 
other particular culture. Obviously, German sources should be used wherever 
this is possible and again the project needs the advice of well-trained experts. 


4 
It has recently been reported that orders have gone out to destroy all Nazi 
writings and to prohibit the distribution of such material. This sort of policy is 
hard to justify. If the Germans cannot be won to democracy by a demonstration 
of its benefits in everyday life, they will never be converted by restricting the free 
flow of ideas. They had better learn to discriminate between sound fact and 
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propaganda while misinterpretations can be discovered and pointed out. A 
better case could be made for requiring that every German read Mein Kampf 
along with the scientific evidence which refutes it at so many points. 


The Example of the Representatives of Democracy 


It is obvious that the behavior and attitudes of the occupation forces and other 
representatives of democracy operate either to facilitate or retard the remaking of 
Germany. Friction between the Gls and the people has at times been serious in 
its consequences, particularly when the behavior has been such as to confirm the 
Nazi warning that the Allied soldier was an irresponsible and ruthless thug that 
could not be trusted. Even more serious, however, are some of the anti-democratic 
attitudes on which too many Americans see eye to eye with the Nazis. There 
were frequent references in the Survey to the close racial bonds between Ameri- 
cans, English and Germans. This line of thought has all too frequently found a 
sympathetic response in many an American soldier, who likewise feels himself 
superior to “non-Aryan” peoples and does not hesitate to make his views clear 
both in his speech and behavior. It is obviously essential that careful attention 
be given to training our own representatives in the democratic attitudes that we 
are trying to sell to the Germans. 


It is perhaps obvious that violence is often done to democratic principles 
in the name of efficiency, which is the common idol of the German and the 
American. This was clearest in some of the compromiscs made with arch-Nazis 
in the early days of the occupation in the interests of ‘‘getting the job done.” It 
will continue to be a threat in many situations where the quickest and the 
most direct method of carrying through a community project involves issuing 
orders to execute plans made by the authorities. More often than not, the 
method which would be most fruitful from the point of view of training the 
Germans will seem cumbersome and childish by comparison. Brogan? quotes the 
significant comment of an eighteenth century American on the contrast between 
democratic and non-democratic government: ‘Monarchy is like a splendid ship, 
with all sails set; it moves majestically on, then it hits a rock and sinks forever. 
Democracy is like a raft. It never sinks, but damn it, your feet are always in 
the water.” 


June 15, 1946 





1D. W. Brogan. The Free State, Hamish Hamilton, London 1944, p. 7. 
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Americans as Governors of Natives in the Pacific 


JOHN USEEM 


A common belief of American society is that persons who are honest, 
educated, practical, and civic-minded make good public officials. The Navy in 
its selection of civil affairs officers for the Pacific sought these qualities. They 
were defined in such terms as personal integrity, ability demonstrated by holding 
executive positions in business and government, prominence in the professions, 
advanced academic degrees, and eminence in the community. Thus the prevail- 
ing American norms of what constitutes a competent official were fulfilled; the 
chosen military government officers represented a fairly typical cross-section of 
“successful” Americans. This paper is an analysis of how such a group react 
when governing the native peoples of Micronesia. 


Unfortunately, our present scientific knowledge of the governing process is 
quite limited. There is a paucity of social-psychological constructs which can be 
used in the analysis of the roles played by the administrators. We have yet to 
examine systematically the character structure of persons operating within various 
kinds of bureaucratic organizations, the usages, mores and personal factors 
which shape the interaction between officials, how decisions are made and trans- 
formed into programs, etc... This case study is designed to explore the relation- 
ship of the character structure of American civil affairs officers to their actions as 
governors of natives.? 


The supervision of a society about which we knew very little, initiated in the 
midst of combat by a group with meager experience in administration of natives, 
meant that mistakes would be common. As noted in a prior report,® the United 
States entered the war with no plan for the administration of occupied areas and 
while models were improvised which conformed to American ideals, they called 
for types of behavior which were seldom achieved in operation. 





1For a pioneer study, see Alexander Leighton, The Governing of Men, 1945. 


2This report shares some of the methodological shortcomings common to recent studies 
of character structure. The mind-set of a group is an evanescent quality; its derivations 
are complex, and causal connections are difficult to establish. Moreover, the range of 
variations within a group requires more rigid controls than have so far been employed. 
Hence this inquiry, like its predecessors, may be classified as suggestive rather than con- 
clusive. Three years of observation and participation in military government during the 
war enabled the writer to gain insight into the civil affairs officer and the American 
occupational policies in the Pacific. See further, John Useem, “The American Pattern of 
Military Government in Micronesia,” The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 51, No. 2, 
1945. 

3John Useem, “Governing the Occupied Areas of the South Pacific,” Applied Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1945. 
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The purpose in appraising these limitations is not to offer a post mortem 
critique but rather to ascertain what personal components are essential for effec- 
tive governing in a cross-cultural situation. We are now directing and shall 
continue to direct civil affairs in Micronesia and other occupied areas. The task 
has merely begun. 


Training in Military Government 


In the preparation of officers for their role, much emphasis was placed on 
proper training. The war-time schools of military government offered numerous 
courses in the social sciences. They were given in several of the nation’s leading 
universities by highly competent scholars. These courses brought to the attention 
of the neophyte governors the principles of sound public administration, how 
other colonial governments operated, and the anthropological approach to culture. 


The material was readily assimilated by the officers who were, on the 
average, quite intelligent and anxious to learn. But what was acquired was 
primarily a new manner of speech and an awareness of a subject rather than a 
new mode of behavior. Thus, indoctrination inculcated among civil affairs officers 
the verbal habit of referring to culture as relative, but failed to develop skill in 
discerning what it was relative to. The stress on culture patterns built up an 
expectation of a cohesive social system. Military governors were confused when 
the society they encountered lacked a single, integrated native culture. The 
changes in Micronesia, stemming from three centuries of acculturation under 
Spanish, German, and Japanese sponsorship, had produced social diversities 
which could not be put into one unified schema. Hence each governor arbitrarily 
constructed his own frame of reference; to some, native society meant the dis- 
organized social order operative at the time of the island’s capture; to others, the 
ancestral social structure of the pre-colonial era; and to still others, the style of 
life found among “primitives” elsewhere. Thus culture relativity became an 
objective way of expressing a subjective evaluation and the selected pattern often 
distorted rather than clarified social reality. 


To comprehend social behavior, it is necessary to know not only the master 
values but also the range of acceptable variations. It requires understanding of 
both the prescribed forms of conduct and the condoned means of deviation. 
Civil affairs officers regarded those Micronesians whose ways most resembled the 
arbitrarily hypothesized native pattern as a superior type and variants were viewed 





1John Useem, “The Changing Structure of a Micronesian Society,” American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 47, No. 4, 1945. 
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as inferior and less trustworthy. Differences in temperament proved especially 
disturbing to officials who expected personality homogeneity mirroring the stereo- 
typed cultural forms. The reactions of a people to a new type of crisis cannot be 
forecast solely on the basis of past adjustments. The crisis facing the Micro- 
nesians was unprecedented ; it not only dislocated the old but also precipated the 
introduction of distinctly new elements. For the first time in Micronesian history, 
total devastation and armed conflict accompanied the substitution of rulers. 
American governors readily noted the significance of the physical destruction but 
failed to grasp the traumatic effects produced by the sudden and unexpected 
collapse of the social order, which was assumed to be imperishable. Nor was 
there general appreciation of how Americans appeared to the natives. The 
islanders genuinely feared the invaders and had no way of discovering in advance 
what was expected of them. Realizing that drastic changes had to be made to 
meet the crisis, a variety of new modes of action were attempted and older ones 
were superseded. Administrators were bewildered by the apparently unpatterned 
forms and sought to force natives to conform to their conceptions of the “right” 
patterns. 


. Notwithstanding the awareness of a native culture, the logic used in analyzing 
actual situations reflected Western conceptions of human nature. In personal 
relationships, governors looked for emotional responses equivalent to their own 
and when they were not forthcoming, were amused, annoyed, or angered. Officers 
would tell a joke but the politely listening native failed to laugh, or would cover 
his mirth, for it is impolite to laugh out loud in the presence of superiors. The 
story teller would repeat, thinking that the point had been missed, and eliciting 
the same response, decide Micronesians had no sense of humor. In the case of a 
death in a Truk community, there were no outward manifestations of sorrow 
beyond inactivity, no rites were performed at the burial and no crying occurred 
among the bereaved, which led the officer in charge to wonder if these natives 
were “really human.” Governors were shocked at the refusal of Japanese adults 
to care for children not their own, assuming that helpless infants “naturally” 
evoke adult compassion. A native who committed murder was punished by the 
American administration: for his offense, but not his family. The group’s mores 
called for destruction of all family members and their hysterical outbursts, ““Why 
don’t you kill us?” were incomprehensible to the Americans. Equally bewildering 
to the governors was the local confusion over the status of the members of 
the offender’s household who, by the island’s conventions, should no longer 
socially exist. Into native cultural forms, Western modes of thought were pro- 
jected and used as guiding principles in governing. Officials readily identified 
such social systems as the clan and yet ignored native social organization in 
programs. 
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Inner Workings of Micronesian Society 


Democratic processes are an inherent part of Micronesian society, but the 
means of expressing the collective will and the relationship of leaders to followers 
do not resemble Western ways. Our democratic practices are based on the belief 
that elections are prerequisite to securing representative leadership and that 
leaders chosen by large majorities command the respect and exercise a strong 
influence on their followers. Elections were held in the South Pacific. But the 
only eligible candidate on one Carolinian Island was the individual at the top of 
the ancestral social hierarchy. This headman won the election unanimously but 
his power was completely circumscribed. He could make no decisions without 
the unanimous approval of other high ranking members of the group and his 
authority was confined to certain honorific functions. In another instance, the 
same individual won succeeding elections—several having been called by military 
government in the hope of deposing him and electing an abler official. Though 
invariably re-elected as the formal leader, he was thereafter ignored by his group 
except on ceremonial occasions. The real leadership in this case lodged in a 
strong personality who by tradition could not hold high office but who was 
expected to take charge of specific projects. Among another group, the elected 
were not regarded as leaders for they had been chosen by ordinary people and 
genuine chiefs could come only by appointment from above. Elected native 
officials were assigned duties they could not carry out and would appeal to mili- 
tary government to help them make their “followers’’ obey. Americans also 
expected the chosen native officials to make known the sentiments of their fol- 
lowers in the formulation of policies. Military government officers were baffled 
by the complete acceptance of proposed plans and then the seemingly unpre- 
dictable ways in which they were “misinterpreted” and modified in execution. 
Administrators were irritated with this technique by which native leaders overtly 
acquiesce but skillfully alter imposed regulations to fit the wishes of the com- 
munity. To offset this, a variety of counter-measures were tried; commanders 
penalized the community by withdrawing privileges and even essentials, or 
ousted the native representatives— holding one “democratic” election after 
another, or ignored the native leadership and issued orders directly to each indi- 
vidual only to become involved in an infinite complexity of details. In this and 
other social relationships, few grasped the mental processes of a society accom- 
modated to a subordinate status. 


The relationship of the rulers to the ruled revealed inner contradictions in 
the Americans’ conception of their role. The military viewed themselves as 
liberators. The inhabitants, it was proclaimed, were to be given their freedom 
once more. Yet the liberated could be free only in a spiritual sense. A military 
force must have security in the midst of war and could not permit the local 
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inhabitants to reside or act in any manner they wished. Military necessity thus 
meant that native affairs had to be regulated in all the major concerns of life, 
far more stringently than they had been under the Japanese South Seas Bureau. 
The proffered self-government under such circumstances was like that form 
peculiar to a student body in an American school—native society was free to 
decide providing it made the “right” decisions and free to act as long as its 
actions were confined to unimportant details or in accord with the interests of the 
occupying force. Even in those areas where security was not involved, the 
issuance of regulations was common practice. A military organization is struc- 
tured to impose orders by command from above, not to form regulations by dis- 
cussion between superordinate and subordinate. A Japanese official who criticized 
American administration in a council meeting, after being invited to “offer 
suggestions,” was convicted of subversive activity. Six Micronesian officials in 
another instance who opposed requiring women to do coolie labor around the 
home of a high ranking officer were imprisoned. (That the local custom called 
upon women to perform only certain types of work and that they had never had 
prior rulers order them to serve as common laborers were regarded as irrelevant.) 
Americans had “liberated” the islanders and they should therefore “volunteer’’ to 
undertake any task assigned to them. 


In principle, Micronesians were: regarded as racial equals. This thesis was 
observed as a sentiment but in specific relationships, other attitudes were dis- 
closed. “Equality” implied to some administrators that Micronesians were of 
the same quality as white Americans. A doctor, observing Kanakas waving to the 
friendly greetings of a passing truckload of GI colored troops, admonished them: 
“Niggers are the lowest class of people in America and it will lower you to act 
friendly with them.” There were governors who interpreted equality of status 
as equating natives with ordinary Americans. An officer who observed the writer 
driving a jeep filled with islanders expressed his incredulity at this intermingling 
and suggested that natives should be permitted to ride only with enlisted men. 
Most common was the belief that basically the natives were a “lower class of 
people” who were innately inferior. Signs of inventiveness were viewed with 
amazement. Few were able to understand how a Micronesian could improve on 
American machinery. An engineer was dumbfounded by a native community 
which used simple equipment to duplicate easily his prized engineering feat in 
the construction of water wells. Surprise was general when natives readily 
learned to speak English, operate electric generators, moving picture projectors 
and the like. 


These paradoxes in roles gave rise to a great deal of “‘double-talk” which 
involved a rather strained type of logic and made for mixed emotional reactions 


« 
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toward the natives. Americans wanted to be appreciated and thought of as 
generous donors of a better life. This yearning found expression in the perennial 
questions: “Do they really like us?” ‘Do they think we treat them better than 
the Japs did?” On the other hand, it was felt that natives would, and properly 
should, be humble and deeply grateful. Americans were nonplussed upon learn- 
ing that pre-war levels of living were high and Japanese administration admired. 
Chamorros upset Americans by asking for what they wanted and regarding what 
they received as normal grants which the superior who has, by custom, gives to 
the inferior who has not. Civil affairs officers resented the direct manner in 
which the requests were made and the failure of the recipients to thank them 
lavishly for the “humanitarian” gifts. Coterminous was the feeling that the 
natives were enemy nationals and, therefore, unworthy of more than minimal 
care. They were a nuisance to the war effort and should be shunted out of the 
way. Their property was legitimate booty which could be taken as souvenirs, 
rationalized in the phrase, “‘It’s all Jap stuff anyway.” Private possessions were 
looted and destroyed without consent or indemnity. 


Americans are well-meaning but the consequences of our well-intended 
actions are not envisioned. Personal friendliness was thought to overcome all 
social barriers. A civil affairs officer impetuously offered several dollars to a 
woman shopping at the trade store. She obviously wanted and needed items 
beyond her budget. But this generous gesture caused her great shame for it 
implied to the community that the American regarded her as one who extended 
“favors.” The native woman wept upon receipt of the gift and was fearful to 
reject it. Her tears were interpreted as gratitude. She subsequently carried her 
complaint to the chief who asked that the American soldier take the money back. 
This request aroused intense resentment among the staff who felt that the inhabi- 
tants who were obviously in need of aid were behaving in an unfriendly and 
arrogant manner. By the same process Americans were dismayed to discover 
that their amiable slaps on the back, shouts of greeting, and attempts to teach 
married women dance steps which they had expressed a desire to learn evoked 
discontent and complaints. 


American Provincialism in the Pacific 


Coordinate with the limited comprehension of the inner workings of Micro- 
nesian societies was the lack of insight into our own cultural compulsives and 
motivations. Habits of thought and action acquired in American society per- 
sisted. Even when the circumstances did not call for efficiency, speed and hard 
work, these types of activity were evidenced. Civil affairs officers never ques- 
tioned why they felt impelled to work rapidly and incessantly, but did resent 
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natives who labored slowly, or intermittently or not at all. One labor officer 
proposed a fine to be levied against workers caught “‘loafing’’ on the job. Another 
used coercion to encourage volunteer workers to report on time and every day. 


In accord with American standards of judgment, governors employed an 
instrumental test in evaluating native institutions. The measure of good govern- 
ment in American society is whether or not it accomplishes something. Seldom 
is governing conceived as an ongoing social process intrinsic to intergroup rela- 
tionships. The complete solution of a problem served as a major index of the 
success of civil affairs administration. Americans are accustomed to think in 
terms of direct, quick action and presume that an undesirable social condition 
should be corrected. Governors viewed any social situation as controllable. 
Because of our skill in handling material things, we feel equally confident of our 
ability to order social relationships. It was common procedure for the executive 
officer to issue a directive altering the rules of conduct and thereafter expect the 
prescribed changes to be complied with at once. The new regulation would pass 
down the chain of command, finally to be received by some enlisted man or native 
who had no conception of its purpose or how it might be carried out. But the 
order was official and, technically, something had to be done. There would 
follow then a flurry of action to preserve the fiction that something was being 
done and the matter would be dropped as new orders came forth calling for 
other activities. . 


Because no social organization is totally satisfactory and because of a desire 
to improve native life, there was no end of change. The total situation did not 
lend itself to a complete resolution of social differences and the attempt to elim- 
inate them produced new complications, often as great as the old ones. A society 
which had experienced extensive disorganization under the impact of war needed 
stability and a chance to readjust as a prelude to embarking on a new way of 
life. The frequent changes upset the natives who clung to each succeeding 
routine in the hope that it was final. 


Differentiation in our culture is accompanied by competition. Americans 
are so habituated to competing that although the situation called for cooperation, 
rivalry was in evidence between civil affairs units. When collectively engaged in 
rebuilding a native village, labor and supplies were hoarded from each other. 
Equipment vitally needed by one section was withheld by another which had no 
possible use for it. The attitude of striving for the top positions was manifest 
in the disesteem placed on playing a subordinate role in the bureau. Some indi- 
viduals could not be motivated to act unless made the “head” of a unit where 
their activities were publicly labeled as their personal accomplishments. 
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Allied with the sense of personal rivalry is an anxiety over the disclosure to 
outsiders of inadequacies. A civil officer filled in an accurate report on local 
morale; his commanding officer returned it with the comment that before it 
would be forwarded to higher echelons it had to be corrected; the nature of the 
correction to be made was indicated by the cryptic note: “The morale of this 
unit is always high.” A junior staff member who submitted a factual but critical 
account of a program to be sent on to supreme headquarters, received the follow- 
ing order from his superior: “Very interesting, file it in your office.” Whenever 
news was received that an inspecting party was due to arrive, all other activities 
ceased during the preparation for the visit. The attempt was made to simulate 
what did not exist and to put on a show of perfection, ccvering up short- 
comings which might evoke criticism. A typical example of this occurred when 
some of the highest ranking military commanders in the Pacific visited an atoll. 
The island commander who was otherwise totally indifferent to the natives tried 
to play games with the children as though this were his daily routine. Captured 
supplies which had been partially destroyed by GI looters were carefully hidden. 
The camp was made as immaculate as humanly possible, all children were 
required to attend school and every workman had to be at work, the whole popu- 
lation dressed up in the best clothing procurable, and each member of the civil 
affairs group was expected to be engaged in making some vital decision at the 
moment the dignitaries passed through his division. Such play-acting is the end 
product of a felt need to be recognized as being successful. 


Perhaps the most distinctive feature of American society is the absence of 
cultural integration. The psychological counterpart of diversity is lack of an 
integrated policy. Illustrative of its carry-over into administrative actions were 
the conflicting rules enforced. On one island a group of Japanese civilians 
employed by the Public Welfare Department had been directed to pick up each 
day food from a stockpile some distance outside the camp and to haul it by truck 
to the food distribution units within the camp. But the workers were barred 
from leaving the camp by a regulation of the Public Safety Department to the 
effect that no Japanese were to go through the main gate. There was no other 
gate passable by truck. To reconcile the two sets of orders, the M.P. guard at 
the main gate made the civilians abandon their truck, walk out through another 
gate, and then return to the main gate to pick up their vehicle. The original 
intention of the Safety Department’s new rule had been to reduce traffic, but the 
net effect was to disrupt the Welfare Department’s feeding program and to 
increase the congestion. Such uncoordinated regulations would be disentangled 
by ready compromises as the needs demanded. Officials would violate their own 
ordinances and still insist that they were nevertheless in effect. The natives 
involved would be informed that one set of rules did not count in one instance 
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or another, much to their confusion. In larges issues, there was equal diversity. 
Each officer made his own policy and devised various means of offsetting those 
he did not approve. Within civil affairs staffs there were sharp differences in out- 
look ranging from a welfare-oriented to a police-oriented administration. The 
only official policy from Washington was—do not undertake any activity which 
would necessarily commit the United States to any post-war position. A con- 
gressional committee after surveying the Pacific recommended—teach the Ameri- 
can way of life but do not disturb native institutions. 

It would, however, be an over-simplification to presume that the attributes 
outlined in this paper and others like them produce only ineffectual types of 
behavior. In context, some formed the basis of actions which overcame many of 
the most urgent problems. The zeal for results made possible the provision of 
basic necessities within a very short period. Eagerness to accomplish objectives 
made for early decisions, quick actions and rapid developments. Incessant work 
produced facilities not found in any comparable area under the jurisdiction of 
other powers. The self-evident friendliness and sympathy aroused in the natives 
a genuine desire to cooperate. There were no cases of sabotage and numerous 
ones of native self-sacrifice. Islanders willingly performed unfamiliar, disagree- 
able work and, in some instances, refused to accept wages out of gratitude for 
American generosity. Respect and affection for Americans were manifested in 
many ways; native children emulated Americans and there was—and still is—a 
general desire to remain under the rule of the United States. 

Despite the mounting appreciation of the new rulers, there has been no 
diminution in the bewilderment among the native populations as to their new 
governors. Their appreciation of the American as a person is paralleled by an 
uncertainty about what the administrators really want and how they intend to 
attain their goals. This is not fear of a hidden motive behind the exterior of 
friendliness, but a confusion over the actions of their governors. In the initial 
‘phase of acquaintanceship, natives sought to discover the patterns of American 
behavior. This gave way to a resignation that Americans are pro-native but 
beyond understanding and unpredictable. To protect themselves Micronesians 
rely on a device they early developed for getting along with their supervisors—a 
dual social order; within their own group the old forms of living persist and are 
shielded as much as possible from outside controls, and in their inter-relationships 
with the rulers they adjust to each specific situation by submission. Occasionally 
an individual or small group protests or even resists. But such occurrences are 
rare, for the Micronesian realizes that it is his destiny to be subordinate and this 
status involves adjusting outwardly to the wishes of the Governor. 


How To Cope With Our Shortcomings 
The issue of the adequacy of American administration in the Pacific, there- 
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fore, is not that of a colonial power which has exploited its dependent peoples, 
nor is it one of cultural imperialism. Rather is it a question of the kind of 
administrators who serve as governors of native peoples. The American gov- 
ernor in Micronesia serves honestly, faithfully, and energetically, but uncertain 
as to the means and the ends. Ordinarily, we are not disturbed over such in- 
congtuities as those depicted in this report for they are not perceived as a whole 
or their total impact on other societies comprehended. Even when the conse- 
quences of our actions are explicitly pointed out the incidents are viewed as 
isolated—and somewhat humorous. This is not surprising for a society accus- 
tomed to any set of actions regards them as normal—whether or not they are 
rational or internally coherent. Individuals raised in such a society are not 
disturbed for patterns are lived not intellectualized. 


Recognizing the kind of persons American society produces and uses as gov- 
ernors in occupied areas, the question then becomes, how might we proceed to 
cope with our shortcomings? It is conceivable that under another set of circum- 
stances the personality make-up of governors would be of less significance. If 
the United States possessed a well-defined policy, a territorial organization with 
effective top leadership and a bureaucratic structure which minutely regulated 
conduct, the personal qualities of the administrator might be of secondary im- 
portance. But without these, the personality of the governor weighs heavily in 
civil affairs. 


It seems likely that the present characteristics of Americans will be even 
more accentuated in the future as our culture becomes more secular, differentiated, 
competitive, etc. The qualities prerequisite for achieving success within our 
society are not the same as those which make for successful governors of de- 
pendent populations. An education in civil affairs along traditional lines is a 
patent medicine which will soothe but not cure; as a remedy it will be as effective 
as all-purpose drugs in healing the sick. Appraisal of the ways in which trained 
military government officers operate in the field indicates that it is easy to incul- 
cate verbal symbols but these leave untouched habits of thought and action 
ingrained in the course of a lifetime. How then may these deeper personality 
traits be reoriented to make for more effective governors? Education, if it is 
meaningful, should be given only to those who can be receptive to it. This 
entails the selection of future officials not in terms of their position in the social 
hierarchy but rather with regard to their proven potential skill as administrators. 
There are now some methods for ascertaining general abilities, temperament and 
personality traits which would make possible the elimination of the obviously 
unfit. The techniques devised by the Office of Strategic Services in screening 
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personnel and some of those used in socio-drama are the most promising and 
are worthy of application. 


The preparation of the fit must be more than mere exposure to classroom 
lectures. It calls for an educational program which takes into account the 
American character structure and seeks to reorient it for the role of governor of 
native peoples. This entails a type of administration which recruits, trains and 
retains the kind of staff required. Such methods are not utopian but feasible; 
they are, in part, used now by other nations engaged in similar enterprises and 
even in some areas of American life. Surely, as a nation we can afford to invest 
in this enterprise the kind of efforts which might enable us not only to declare, 
but also to achieve, our goals. 





1See “A Good Man is Hard to Find,” Fortune, Vol. 33, No. 3, 1946. 
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The German Resistance Movement 
WOLFGANG H. Kraus 


There has been considerable doubt in this country concerning the existence 
or, at any rate, the significance of an underground opposition to the Nazi regime 
in Germany itself. Such doubts have received apparent confirmation from cer- 
tain on-the-spot observers who convey an impression of authority. One of them 
(S. K. Padover) recently summed up his findings on this point as follows: 


“In the end, neither myself nor anybody else found much opposition—over 
or underground—to the Hitler regime but only servile and abject acquiescence. 
This is in itself the most terrible indictment of the German nation.”’ (For some of 
his impressions, see his Experiment in Germany, N. Y. 1946) 


The facts, as revealed by careful investigation on the ground in Germany 
conducted by several interested government agencies, do not bear out such con- 
tentions. Systematic interrogations of hundreds of trustworthy persons, and 
appraisal of the Nazis’ own documentary record, give a picture of widespread, 
even though not always very effective, organized efforts against a background of 
increasing popular ferment and individual disaffection. 

Anti-Nazi cells and groups of varying shades of political opinion could be 
traced in virtually all urban centers. The total of their activities offers a fairly 
significant gauge for the continued existence of a “better Germany” in the mire 
of Hitler’s Reich. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at an estimate of the scope of such 
activities in Germany. Whoever is familiar with the constant grinding pressure 
of the Nazi Gestapo and related agencies knows that nameless thousands simply 
vanished, so that even trusted survivors are hardly in a position to make an 
estimate of their known and unknown fellow-resisters. Despite the systematic 
destruction of records by the Nazis, which took place in the weeks before the 
final collapse, we were fortunate enough to uncover one especially valuable item, 
a summary of all Gestapo arrests of Germans and non-Germans for the first six 
months of 1944. Only the records for the months April to June permit a 
breakdown into Germans and foreigners. A summary tabulation of the results 
thus obtained shows the following picture: 


Gestapo Arrests of Germans and Foreigners in the Greater German Reich, the 
Protectorate and Parts of Poland. Apr.-June 1944. 


No. Germans Jo No. Foreigners % 
A. “Communism,” “Marxism” 1724 34 3322 66 
B. “Reaction,” “Opposition” 1014 56 805 44 
C. Religious Resistance 287 66 162 34 
D. ‘Resistance Movements” 1737 20 6803 80 
(this classification appar- 
ently signifies foreign na- 
tional movements) 
E. Individual Subversion 3826 63 2250 37 


Total 8588 39 13442 61 
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Nineteen forty-four was a year of growing restlessness in Germany, of 
which the abortive July 20th revolt with its aftermath of mass arrests was the 
climactic symptom. On the basis of this three month sample, it is a conservative 
estimate, therefore, to say that roughly 20,000 Germans were arrested in that 
year alone for organized underground activities (omitting category E.), while 
probably 35,000-40,000, that is approximately one in 2000, were arrested for 
one or another type of dissension (including category E). Since these are only 
figures involving actual arrests, which caught hardly more than one out of three 
“offenders” on the average, an estimate of about 60,000-70,000 political activists 
(roughly one in a thousand) among Germans in that year is more than jus- 
tifiable. 


While we know that men and women of all social and religious groups 
played a role in these activities, our investigations suggested that the numerical 
share of the left-wing groups was most substantial. This is apparent, too, from 
the large figure under A and, implicitly, under D, since these arrests essentially 
point to the cooperation of German with foreign workers in Germany. 


_ A study by Helen Peak, based on cross-section interview materials of the 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey’s Morale Division, throws further light on the 
situation. Her relevant data deal with the occupational distribution of persons 
with Nazi attitudes [ranging from thoroughly Nazi (black), intermediate (grey), 
to thoroughly non-Nazi attitudes (white) }. It shows the minimum identification 
with Nazism on the part of workers and the maximum on the part of the execu- 
tive-managerial group. (Cf. the following table, taken from H. Peak, “Some 
Observations on the Characteristics and Distribution of German Nazis,” to be 
published.) 


Black Grey White 
Executives and managers 17% 39% 44% 
Professionals 14 36 50 
Students 13 37 50 
Office workers 9 34 57 
Farmers 14 26 60 
Unskilled workers 4 29 67 
Skilled workers 5 27 68 
Unemployed 3 22 75 


The significance of this estimated volume of German resistance is only 
sufficiently appreciated against the background of ruthless police repression, 
which was far more effective in Germany and against Germans than in any 
occupied area because it was home ground for the police, and because political 
activity lacked that inherent popular approval and ultimate backing resisters 
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enjoyed elsewhere as representatives of nations fighting back an invader on their 
own soil. The documentary evidence is persuasive on this point. It is suggestively, 
if only indirectly, confirmed by the answers recorded of a large interview sample 
of foreign workers in Germany as to what reasons they attributed Germany's 
continued participation in the war effort. In the experience of these Frenchmen, 
Italians and Russians, police controls were described as by far the most important 
factor. 


The Rise of the Resistance 


German underground activities existed, with considerable ups and downs, 
throughout the 12 years of the Nazi regime. Although they gained increasing 
momentum during the war years they were initiated, especially among labor 
groups, in the very beginning of the Third Reich. Religious, Liberal and also 
Conservative groups developed somewhat later; they became active, in a truly 
political sense, when the moral degeneracy of the regime, its license and brutality, 
had become evident even to those who had, in the beginning, out of blindness or 
political prejudice, regarded it as something in the nature of a national revival. 
Like a part of the middle class in Italy and elsewhere, many of them had taken 
it as a solid bulwark against the threat of Communism. The years 1937-38, 
culminating internally in the carefully organized, allegedly “spontaneous” Jewish 
pogroms of 1938, and externally in the Nazi-made international crisis, deeply 
stirred the feeling of many who therefore had refused ‘‘to believe the worst’. 
While active Socialists and Communists had early invoked their international 
connections, a man like Dr. Goerdeler, a Conservative who was later to emerge 
as one of the principal leaders of the 1944 conspiracy, apparently first turned 
for support to British and American friends at about that time. 


The resistance in leading military circles crystallized at about the same time, 
more particularly as the belief grew that Hitler's political and military strategy 
was sure to end in disaster. This was true for generals like Beck, one of whose 
political advisers at that time recommended, for the case of Hitler's ousting, a 





1The abortive attempt on Hitler’s life which occurred on July 20, 1944, was the 
dramatic culmination of a far-flung conspiracy against the Nazi system. While it was 
spearheaded by a military group, it was sponsored and promoted by representatives of 
virtually all political and social shades of opinion other than the Communists. A pre- 
luminary account and interpretation may be found in Franklin L. Ford, “The Twentieth of 
July in the History of German Resistance,” American Hist. Rev., July 1946, pp. 609, ff. 
See also, George Cicestr. (Bishop of Chichester) “The Background of the Hitler Plot,” 
Contemporary Review, Oct. 1945, pp. 203 ff. 
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“purging of the whole political life from the point of view of moral cleanliness, 
truthfulness and honor, the restoration of the personal dignity of all Germans by 
renewing the respect for their civil rights, and the immediate abolition of Gestapo 


and concentration camps.” 

Such underground activities, normally limited to the local level, almost 
invariably had to be kept to a limited scale. There were cells of three, sometimes 
more, which in turn would arrange for cross-connections, so that at no time 
individual members would know too much in case of capture. Lack of caution, 
and an excessive show of aggressiveness would endanger not only the individual 
concerned, but also his family, friends and associates. Heroism, in terms of 


physical courage, became in such situations often a questionable and expensive 
merit. 


Such groups would normally spring up among the politically like-minded, 
Socialists, Communists, Conservatives, Liberals or religious groups. Yet, in- 
creasingly, cross-connections were made, both political and occupational. A 
good example is that of Hannover where a far-reaching specialization of interests 
and assignments developed among loosely cooperating cells of leading Social 
Democrats, young trade unionists, Catholic unionists, democratic businessmen 
and officials and several others. Their activities ranged, here as elsewhere, from 
surreptitious propaganda, group discussions, distribution of leaflets and pamph- 
lets, to internal tampering with the Nazi machinery. Later on, there often was 
participation in nation-wide efforts and, before the final collapse, local efforts to 
wrest power from the Nazis and speed the entry of Allied troops. 


In addition to the “external” obstacles of Gestapo and Security Service 
activities, there were certain “internal” obstacles which beset the functioning of 
such resistance groups. There was, above all, much unavoidable mutual sus- 
picion, especially obvious between Social Democrats and Communists, and at its 
height while the Russo-German agreement of 1939 lasted. The pact hit the labor 
groups in Germany like a thunderbolt. It threw them into utter confusion and 
bewilderment and renewed the most violent antagonism between the two groups. 


The same tensions naturally existed between labor groups and conservatives 
of all shades, with che latter deeply distrusted as militarists, nationalists, reac- 
tionaries and often perhaps initial supporters of the hated regime. Yet, as time 
went on, links were established, especially as the realization grew on the part of 
Socialists and old unionists that the Nazis could not be beaten without the aid 
of the armed forces. This ultimately became the realistic basis for the broad, 
“popular front” organization which developed in the latter part of the war. 


Another serious difficulty lay in the protracted lethargy of the broad masses, 
among the middle classes as well as among labor. They were partly carried away 
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by the effects of producers’ and wage-earners’ lush benefits from the Nazis’ 
booming prewar economy. Partly were they impressed with apparent inter- 
national successes, intimidated by or resigned to the inevitability of Nazi power, 
and, finally, drugged by the Nazis’ penetrating propaganda and their virtual 
isolation from rival sources of information and propaganda. This lethargy of 
the masses meant desolate isolation for the men and women who had taken their 
stand against Hitlerism as a matter of principle. 


This sense of isolation deepened into despair with the advancing disillusion- 
ment over the attitude of the democratic world abroad. It was impossible to 
understand, from their vantage point, the passivity of these nations. Karl 
Severing, the former Social Democratic Prussian Minister of the Interior, recently 
irritated the Nuernberg Court when, as a witness, he observed: 

“We Hitler opponents got no encouragement from the foreign democracies 
before the war. Prominent Englishmen came to visit Hitler and, on their return to 
England, praised him as a friend of peace.” 

One underground worker in Hannover put it this way: 


“Godesberg and Munich were the low points of the situation: internally there 
was an overarmed, economically mobilized Germany, politically dominated by the 
Gestapo, but apparently unrecognized as a threat by the outside world.” 


The situation was singularly unintelligible to these men, since most of them 
had no way of knowing how divided world opinion was at times on the question 
of appeasement. Even if they had known, the ultimate facts remained the same. 

The outbreak of the war had a variety of effects upon the German resistance. 
As one Socialist informant expressed it, the underground workers had for some 
time come to the conclusion that war was not only inevitable, but also necessary 
as the only way of eliminating National Socialism: 

“Those who were anti-Nazis on principle longed for war as a means of 
delivery from the Nazis yoke. The Nazi regime wanted war as a means of world 


domination—the anti-Nazis expected a delivery of mankind from this evil. When 
the war actually broke out, it was both a shock and a release.” 


Even before the war began, at the beginning of the war, and at intervals 
later on, there were large-scale arrests of known or suspected opposition elements. 
The battle at the “inner front” was taken very seriously by Himmler. A document 
prepared by his Reich Security Headquarters in June 1939 (A Survey of Leading 
Men of the Weimar System) explained that 

“. ,. the leading men in the Marxian camp have remained the implacable foes 
of National Socialism. . .’’ So are the representatives of “Confessional parties” and 
“the opponents in Rightist circles, reactionaries and the racist (voelkische) opposi- 
tion” who “maintain a strong inner resistance to National Socialism.” 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that the Nazis’ preventive and 
repressive measures were, along with the draft, most disruptive for the operations 
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of resistance groups of all shades everywhere. The outbreak of the Russo- 
German war, however, terminated the passionate conflict in the Marxian camp. 
Men who had recently denounced each other as traitors and “Social Fascists” 
now joyfully grasped each other’s hand. North Africa and Stalingrad were 
other turning points, both among the Left and Conservative opposition. A 
common front gradually developed of Socialists and Communists, which was to 
become active in many places in 1943 and 1944, partly under the stimulus of 
effective Moscow appeals for the unity of all anti-Nazi elements. Moscow’s Free 
Germany Committee was in part responsible for the growth of many local anti- 
Fascist committees, embodying the new solidarity of anti-Nazi labor and, in many 
cases, drawing in middle class and especially religious group representatives. On 
the Conservative side, especially among the military group, the Stalingrad ex- 
perience became the catalyst which furthered their banding together with a 
variety of political groups into a broadly representative organization of virtually 
all anti-Nazi forces. This Goerdeler-Leuschner-Beck (Conservative-Socialist- 
Army) alignment was to result in the abortive 1944 attempt on Hitler's life. 


Some labor groups may have hoped that the war situation itself might finally 
help to galvanize the masses into action. But important Socialist and unionist 
circles had long acknowledged that only collaboration with the army would 
liberate Germany from her political affliction, an army moreover made more 
powerful by the war. It was apparently widely recognized that Germany's 
defeat was the only way out. This mood was not confined to the Left. In the 
churches, with which the Nazis had tacitly concluded something of an armistice 
for the duration, many feared the consequences of German victory, since a policy 
of sweeping paganization was under discussion in the Nazi Party’s inner circles. 
Among at least one top section of the military the thought appears to have won 
early adherents that Germany's defeat had become a sine qua non for the purging 
. of National Socialism. According to General Lahousen’s plausible testimony at 
the Nuernberg trial (as reported by Hessische Nachrichten, Dec. 1, 1945), Ad- 
miral Canaris, the chief of counter-intelligence, had argued like this: 


“We have not succeeded in preventing a Nazi war of aggression. The war 
means the end of Germany and our end and is therefore a weneeinen misfortune. . . 
But a misfortune much greater than this would be the triumph of the Nazi system. 
To prevent this with all possible means gives our struggle its ultimate significance.” 


While such reasoning was presumably not representative of the thinking of all 
military participants in the July 20 Movement, it is one of its significant phases. 
This movement's most notable aspect, for German political developments, was 
probably the fact that in one of its leading policy-making groups, the so-called 
Kreisau circle, representative men of good will, Socialists, unionists, exponents 
of the Catholic and Protestant churches, and conservatives met and hammered 
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out a common program of Christian Socialism. The Communists were neither 
represented here nor in the movement as a whole. Yet, under the impact of 
common oppression and of a deepening crisis, there was genuine political rap- 
prochement among the middle and conservative groups, just as there had been 
on the Left itself. In effect, as Hitlerism neared its convulsive end, there was 
evidence of a certain convergence of all political forces in Germany which were 
opposed to National Socialism. 


There was one further development which should be noted. The continuous 
deterioration of the war situation, especially after 1943, had begun to open the 
eyes of growing numbers of the hitherto passive citizenry to the evident contrast 
between the Nazi government’s propaganda and the rough realities they had to 
face. Here the air war played a spectacularly effective role. There gradually 
developed what one might call a clandestine public opinion which, while it was 
less and less impressed with domestic propaganda, became a potential, although 
thoroughly scared and repressed, ally of oppositional elements of whose very 
existence it was, for the most part, successfully kept in ignorance. 

In effect, suck developments, of which only a few significant strands have 
been singled out here, led to the following complex and even contradictory views 
and attitudes among the surviving members of Hitler's most disloyal opposition. 


The Attitudes of the Anti-Nazis 


Their enforced isolation had often made them, in a psychological sense, 
“displaced” persons, displaced because of the continuous necessity for dissimula- 
tion, for the frequent assumption of political roles and risks which were utterly 
alien to their normal modes of life. An adjustment was doubtless relatively 
easier for those who, like certain active Communists, had had revolutionary 
experience in earlier years, and hardest for many members of the middle classes. 
Hermann Hesse, a German author who went into exile in Switzerland, recently 
referred to his experience. 


“The embattled Frenchman, Italian, the hungry and suffering Dutchman or 
Greek, the sorely tried Pole, and even the persecuted Jew, they all had in their 
unspeakable sorrow still this one thing: a community, associates of their fate, 
comrades, a people, something they belonged to. This the Hitler opponents and 
Hitler victims in Germany had not, or only to the extent that they had been 
organized before 1933 ... (they) lived, in the end, in a scarcely breathable atmos- 
phere of poison and lie, while they saw the majority of the people possessed by a 
repulsive, malignant and incomprehensible psychosis.” (Los vom Nationalismus, 
reported in Neue Volkszeitung, N. Y., Febr. 23, 1946) 


Under these circumstances it was in such circles that one experienced, 
perhaps more than anywhere else in Europe, a genuine revulsion against national- 
ism, which expressed itself, for instance, in the cooperation of German and 
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foreign anti-Nazis in German concentration camps. There was a violent moral 
revulsion against the sham and depravity of a regime which made the most 
nauseating pretensions to high ideals and aspirations. One of General Beck’s 
conservative advisers summed it up when he wrote, in a secret political diction- 
ary, of 
“the lie as the vital principle of the regime’, which was ‘‘worse than even 
wrongdoing and force. For unlawful force may be honest.” 

Out of this intellectual and spiritual isolation of so many grew the urgent 
search for collaborators. Yet, justifiable distrust usually forbade one’s going 
much beyond the circle of proven friends. This contributed in no small measure 
to the high age level in some groups, which could count only on those who had 
reached political maturity before 1933. As the pressure and despair grew among 
the underground, broader combinations did develop, as has been shown. Yet, 
strong undercurrents of political distrust continued even at this stage. 


While members of the resistance often became deeply resentful and dis- 
illusioned with the do-nothing policy of the Allied powers, their ultimate hope 
still lay in close cooperation with the outside world, East and West, depending 
on their political predilections and calculations. 


The very problems of the totalitarian system made some honestly ask 
whether a simulated conformity was not preferable to outright resistance. While 
the motives which led to such conduct were probably never unmixed (did not 
even simulated conformity save one’s job, status, property and existence ?), many 
could make out a good case for a measure of conformity which outsiders would 
mistake for temporizing and even surrender. For even martyrdom, under the 
dictatorship’s management, could not easily become an inspiration and example, 
when the martyrs simply vanished and nobody knew what had happened to them. 
Thus, certain Socialists and Communists, for instance, with the approval of their 

_ friends, entered Nazi party organizations to acquire knowledge. Others, in 
public positions, stayed on to use their influence to do some good within the 
machinery. 


There was, during the war, the genuine dilemma of patriotism for many, 
when resistance to National Socialism also meant treason by accepted standards, a 
dilemma which became intensely personal in the case of, say, the factory worker 
who, when considering a slow-down or sabotage, would recall his sons and 
friends in combat. A consistently rational conclusion would lead to guilt-feelings 
which no doubt were often accentuated by the incessant drumfire of Nazi 
propaganda. 


This was even more true when it came to the establishment of connections 
with the enemy, certainly for those who did not have an ideological international- 
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ism to lean upon. Middle-class Democrats and Conservatives lacked this inner 
justification. When representatives of the Confessional Church resumed 
Goerdeler’s earlier contacts with the British in 1942, they were obviously dis- 
tressed by the lengths to which they had been driven.t Thus doing one’s duty 
could create guilt-feelings, just as they would result from self-accusation of not 
having done enough for the cause. 


While the Left regarded National Socialism essentially as a reactionary 
throwback, something like the reassertion of earlier German militarism with 
revolutionary means, the Right and religious groups saw in it primarily a satanic 
revolution against all traditional and spiritual values and institutions. While 
revolutionary change was thus, in a sense, the objective of the Left, restoration 
of a sort was the goal of the Right. As cooperation in some quarters became a 
reality, both sides seemed in the end disposed to modify their aims. While one 
part of the Left coalesced into an uneasy group with a common minimum pro- 
gram, activists on the Right acknowledged the need for some genuine social 
change after the ousting of the common enemy, National Socialism. This 
drawing-together was not only a tactical and practical necessity. It expressed 
the yearning for genuine unity in a community which was deeply divided 
against itself. 


The Beginning of Occupation 


When Allied occupational authorities took over the reins in the spring of 
1945, they found a stunned and floundering population and, in its midst, many 
organized groups representing the surviving elements of resistance of which the 
last months had taken a heavy toll. On the whole, in accordance with the 
official collective guilt assumption, Military Government authorities, especially 
in the West, were psychologically ill-equipped to recognize the standing or the 
proposals of such groups. Nor were the early directives regulating their conduct 
especially helpful in this respect. 


Everywhere the local anti-Nazi groups raised the basic demand for a purg- 
ing of Nazis from their positions of trust and influence. Whenever such groups 
tried their hands at a little “self-help” in such matters, they were quickly put in 
their place. Military Government, after all, was primarily concerned with the 
maintenance of order and stability, in order to facilitate military operations. 


There was universal horror and stupefaction among anti-Nazis of all kinds 
at the misdeeds which were then coming to light, with whose scope even the 
majority of resisters had remained unfamiliar. Sometimes a sense of shame was 
expressed, too, that liberation had to come from the outside, as in the following 


Cf. the Bishop of Chichester’s dramatic account, in Contemporary Review, October 
1945, pp. 203, ff. 
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handbill from Frankfort-on-Main; for the Allies’ coming was regarded as libera- 
tion by these men and women: 


“We are ashamed that it had to be the Allied Armies which had to bring 
liberty to the thinking and decent part of the German people. This is not lessened 
by the fact that tens of thousands of fanatical German men and women risked their 
lives day and night to help in the liberation from this brown murder regime. Nor 
is our shame any less great because millions of Germans waited, as passive oppo- 
nents, with their fists in their pockets, for liberation from the brown beasts, and 
yearned for the day of vengeance. It still is a fact that American and British 
armies had to come over the Ocean to fight and bleed in Africa, Italy, in middle 
and western Europe, for the stupidity and lethargy of a large part of the German 
Boy ..” (Frankfort, Antifascist German Freedom Movement, dated April 23, 
1945 


Anti-Nazis, stultified so long, were anxious now to take a hand in the 
political and administrative task of reconstruction at hand. Yet, under existing 
directives, any semblance of political activity was forbidden to anti-Nazis as well 
as to anyone else. Individuals would be called in as consultants, as members of 
citizens’ committees and as provisional administrators. But political initiative 
was not desired. While this was generally enforced in the Western zones, 
apparently the Russians were somewhat more flexible on this point in a very 
early stage of their occupation. Anti-Nazis often found themselves frustrated 
by what seemed to them surprising political indifference or blindness of certain 
Military Government authorities. What they failed to realize was that the early 
interest and training of these officers was almost entirely focused on the occupa- 
tion’s first phase, and not on long-range problems. The complete lack of 
adequate press and radio information, which endured for several months, com- 
bined with this enforced political inactivity and the increasing worry over 
unsolved problems of physical survival, led to a mood of disillusionment and 
despondency on the part of many of the proven resisters in the West. To them 
propagandistic appeals from the East gradually began to sound more plausible. 


Thus the initial elation over the advent of the liberators tended to give way 
to a widespread letdown among many old resisters. There was frustration due to 
political inactivity, disappointment over inadequate or inept denazification 
measures, shock at the lack’ of discrimination between Nazis and non-Nazis, and 
grief over instances of lawlessness on the part of occupying units. Thus a 
leading Catholic spokesman in Baden stated in a memorandum, dated June 1945: 


“The German people, made stupid for 12 years . . . have the feeling of having 
slipped from one servitude into another... 


There is no German press nor any possibility of enlightenment at public 
meetings. Consequently, the pressure of the Nazis has already receded into the 
background. The masses think of today, and they regard their present troubles as 
the consequences of the occupation. . .” 
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The Political Period of Occupation 


The “‘political period” of the occupation was initiated, in the Russian zone, 
in June 1945, when a Berlin committee representing Communists, Social Demo- 
crats, Democrats and a new group, designated as the Christian-Democratic Union, 
made its appearance. Party platforms began to be issued, and the drive for political 
revival and reorganization was on, spearheaded by acknowledged anti-Nazis. 
Significantly enough, it was not until Fall that political activities could be resumed 
in the Western zones. There, much the same, or closely related, political groups 
began to form. 


This political reactivation of Germans, directed to a considerable extent by 
leaders who emerged from the resistance, has occurred amid the peculiar atmos- 
phere of military occupation and partition. Hence, these activities, far from 
being wholly autonomous, reflect a variety of factors. To be sure, they express, 
with some variations, the traditional positions of these political groups. They 
also express the attitudes of the militant anti-Nazis, some of whom (like Dr. 
Schumacher of the Social Democrats or Jakob Kaiser of the Christian Democratic 
Union, to mention only two) had returned from prison and concentration camp. 
They also have an implicit and inevitable reference to the policies and pressures 
of the occupying powers which, after all, constitute the supreme political reality 
in Germany today. This is true even though some of these policies, with the 
quickening of German political life, are in turn colored by efforts to harness 
German political sentiment. Last, but not least, as time goes on, they convey 
the hopes, fears and problems of the hitherto politically inert and apathetic 
masses, including conformist conservatives and those Nazi hangers-on who have 
once more been given a new lease on life because of their relative insignificance. 


Many among the old resisters to National Socialism now have acquired 
influence in German politics and administration. True enough, as in other 
European countries, the ‘resistance’ was predestined to remain only a transitory 
community of groups and individuals. Yet, the nature of their activity suggests 
what has happened and will happen to the outlook of these “old resisters” amid 
the kaleidoscopic pattern of the occupation. Undeniably, of those who have 
gone through the unnerving experience of the underground some are no longer 
emotionally or physically well-suited for leadership in the hard chore of economic 
and political reconstruction. Deprivation, humiliation, torture and other, more 
subtle, sufferings have broken and twisted the spirit of many a good man. Those 
who have been tough or fortunate enough to emerge intact, or even strengthened, 
from the ordeal, form the indispensable core of a new leadership. 


Such resisters, with the resumption of active tasks in the community, must 
experience deep satisfaction in their regained capacity to function freely, after 
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the displacement and isolation of former years. Naturally these satisfactions will 
last only as long as these men feel coniident that they can accomplish something 
constructive. The Bavarian Prime Minister Dr. Hoegner’s offer of resignation 
which was rejected by American authorities in the spring of 1946 may have been 
a straw in the wind. In the practical sphere, such men encounter the puzzling 
dilemma that the urban working population, which has shown the most fight 
against the Nazis, is the one hardest hit by the policy of short-and long-run 
de-industrialization. That this imposes a grave handicap upon the advancement 
of German democracy and a mounting strain upon the new leadership, has been 
apparent for some time. 


Many of these men had become convinced or utilitarian internationalists, 
or had found their internationalism strengthened by their experience under the 
dictatorship. They now see themselves in a fiercely nationalist Europe. While 
they must and do recognize that past German policy is at the root of this situation, 
they are nonetheless confronted with another deep dilemma. Their calls for a 
retreat from nationalism at home and for a newly cooperative Europe are sincerely 
felt, but they sound hollow against the general background of European misery 
and national hatreds. They are, moreover, aware of a groundswell of national- 
ism at home, the consequence of postwar pressures and hopelessness. Their own 
internationalism thus sounds increasingly hollow also to many of their own 
followers, unless they adhere to a revolutionary ideology. 


The sharp revulsion against sham, immorality and cruelty, which had grown 
out of their experiences in the Third Reich, has made many of them hypersensi- 
tive and overly critical in their reaction to all political manifestations about them. 
They are likely to contrast the Allied call for a new democratic Germany with ac- 
tual Allied policy which has not hitherto created, as Allied spokesmen themselves 
admit, an environment especially favorable to democratic developments. They 
fear that popular lethargy and resentment may impair the chances of creative 
leadership. They are apprehensive. 


Their desire to cooperate with the occupying powers stems from their 
realization that, for some time to come, the occupation is an indispensable factor 
in the painful process of political reconstruction. To be sure, the zonal divisions 
are an obstacle for the most fruitful form of such cooperative efforts between 
Allied authorities and these German political leaders. These men cannot help 
concluding for instance, that differences in the official attitudes towards various 
political parties in the several zones, or differences in the practice of denazifica- 
tion, are related not only to different conceptions of democracy, but also to 
manifest efforts to shape zones of influence. Nor do they fail to notice that 
certain attempts at creating a ‘‘buffer society’’ in Germany may well redound to 
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the benefit of some of the least desirable elements in post-Nazi Germany. The 
observation of disquieting tensions among the Allied partners is reflected in a 
statement by Jakob Kaiser, the chief of the Christian Democratic Union in the 
Russian zone: 

“Today Germany feels the breath of West and East. She struggles toward the 
moulding of a character of her own, and she will succeed in it. . . . The life of our 
people depends on the mutual understanding of East and West. To serve such an 
understanding is one of our foremost tasks.” (Neue Zeit, June 18, 1946) 

Their fear that the present forms of cooperation may deprive the old re- 
sisters of true responsibility has led to some vigorous assertions of independence, 
at least on the part of ccrtain leaders in the West. ‘We would be democrats”, 
said the Social Democrat Dr. Schumacher, “even if the British and Americans 
were Fascists. We in the West refuse to allow ourselves to be duped. Our 
comrades in the East have been silenced.” (Hamburg Party Congress, May 9, 
1946, rep. in FBIS, Europ. Section, May 10, 1946) They are not, for the present, 
free to criticize Allied policy. Yet without such a right they may find it difficult, 
in the long run, to remain acceptable spokesmen for the masses which have their 
obvious grievances. 


These men know what sacrifices and self-denials were the price of non- 
conformity and resistance under the Nazis. This knowledge has given many of 
them a discerning realism which makes them distrustful of all too-sweeping or 
categorical solutions of the denazification problem. The plea for an amnesty to 
youthful Nazis, which has since been granted in the U. S. zone, is a case in point. 
They understand both the guilt of many who never joined the Nazi Party and 
the relative innocence of others who were Party members only in name. Such 
realism, of course, becomes highly questionable if certain Conservative church- 
men, like the Protestant Bishop Wurm, assert the innocence of clerics who joined 
the Party in 1933 “for idealistic reasons”, “‘at a time when I myself (Wurm) for 
some months thought it (the Nazi Party) might promote a religious revival.” 
(New York Times, July 28, 1946). Depending on their political or religious 
views, these men may regard denazification, in the bulk of cases, primarily a 
moral or a revolutionary problem whose solution must be affected by the needs of 
political reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


A similar political realism prevents most of these men from conceding a 
collective guilt on the part of the German people—for was there not always 
“the other Germany”? From religious conviction, certain Protestant religious 
leaders hold the opposite view, however: 

“Each encounter with a Jew is for us Germans the occasion to confess an 
immense guilt, a guilt which the German people, misled and carried on by 


delusions and satanic powers, has incurred and will have to carry for all time. . .” 
(The Rev. Hermann Maas, speaking at Oxford, New York Times, Aug. 2, 1946) 
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Social Democrats have repudiated this point of view by declaring that only 
reactionaries speak of the guilt of the whole German people; that they have but 
the right to speak for themselves. German anti-Nazi Catholics, speaking through 
the mouth of Cardinal Faulhaber, assert that ‘‘the crimes which brought the 
present distress upon our people were committed by individuals, and not by the 
whole people.” ‘Yet, ‘a nation forms a passive community when in distress, 
which means that distress consequent upon a lost war must be borne by the en- 
tire nation.” (Pastoral Letter, March 17, 1946.) 


Many concrete issues now make it evident that, since their release from the 
dictatorship, the political forces of the resistance, briefly combined against com- 
mon oppression, are again drifting apart. But the unifying common experience 
will persist for awhile, despite all tensions. It is expressed in a fierce rejection 
of all oppression. It can also be seen in the yearning for a reconstructed ‘Fourth 
Reich”, in which old anti-Nazi and the average German have found a common 
ground. 


The men and women who have come from the German underground 
represent all the valuable strands in Germany’s political and social fabric. Most 
of them, although certainly not all, can be described as democrats. For the 
present, all of them, presumably also Germany's Communists, are believers in 
constitutional government. Unquestionably, for some time to come, their con- 
tribution will be essential for any lasting reconstruction of a better Germany. 
The occupation has given them a new opportunity in many places. The post- 
war world has left them with the problems of Hitler’s heritage, internal and 
external, which have set their teeth on edge. 


It may well be that, between distress and nationalist ferment at home, and 
political insecurity at home and abroad, they will be unable to complete their 
mission, A measure of economic hope and the promise of a more stable European 
integration are indispensable requirements of lasting achievement under this or 
any other leadership. 


Concluding Commentary 


Occupation being the complicated mass of problems which it is, the papers 
presented in this issue could not hope to be a “coverage” of the subject. It is 
therefore not feasible to package the major conclusions of the authors in a brief 
summary and call the result a meaningful guide to action either for social 
scientists or other citizens. What follows is a synthesis of the comments of a 
number of former occupation officials, scientists, and journalists, who read the 
articles of this issue in manuscript. 
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The period of occupation is the unhappy interval between the horrors of 
war and the final wranglings of the peace conference. Like warfare itself, 
occupation is a changing thing. Until our most recent wars, the purposes of 
occupation were almost exclusively military in a narrow sense: to protect the 
rear of advancing armies, to make secure a victory, to exact reparations, and 
sometimes to pave the way for permanent acquisition of the territory. It com- 
monly was a time of unrestrained taking of retribution, the last blood-letting 
before the legal settlement of the fight. 


Perhaps because the blood-letting of this latest war was so immense and 
all-embracing, or possibly because the world has struggled another inch away 
from barbarism, the present occupation—or rather occupations, since several of 
somewhat similar nature are being carried on simultaneously—are in many re- 
spects new and better than their predecessors. This time there has been much 
effort devoted to the relief, reconstruction and rehabilitation of the conquered 
nations, some assistance offered in the re-establishment of certain parts of their 
economies, and a rather general recognition by the victors of the idea that wars 
may have other causes in addition to the innate wickedness of the losers. 


Efforts at reconstruction and reform distinguish the present occupations. 
They symbolize the great opportunities with which victory has challenged us; but 
they also have exposed the deep contradictions which exist within our own cul- 
ture, and the differences between ourselves and our erstwhile allies. 


Our military conquests provided us with a chance to enter those countries 
whose aggression was the immediate cause of the recent war—to study without 
restraint the characteristics of populations who have been soaked in doctrines of 
totalitarianism and intolerance, to investigate their aspirations and frustrations, 
to retrace the exact steps by which individual rights and political traditions were 
destroyed, and to determine insofar as modern social science is capable the under- 
lying conflicts and maladjustments which conditioned the behavior of the Axis 
nations. Occupation gave us the chance to re-educate the populations, to remove 
fro: influence contaminated leaders, to facilitate political and economic reforms, 
and to re-direct whole cultures toward cooperation and international responsi- 
bility. It gave us the chance to deepen our understanding not only of our enemies 
but of ourselves. 

The opportunity, therefore, was to discover and rectify some of the causes 
of war. Our only limitation was internal—our will and understanding. Coming 
at a time when atomic energy had just been made available for purposes of war- 
fare, this opportunity was not insignificant. 


If occupation provided us with an open chance to achieve a natural, unen- 
forced peace, it also laid bare the contradictions in our thinking which have 
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paralyzed our efforts to take advantage of that chance. So far as the United 
States is concerned, many of these contradictions reflect older ones in our purposes 
for the war itself. As there was a part of the American public which viewed our 
participation in the war as something of a moral crusade, a struggle against 
corrupt ideas, and a means of establishing certain rights and freedoms through- 
out the world, so there has been a segment of the public which has earnestly 
urged that the occupations be a first step in the direction of democratic self-rule, a 
time for re-education, and an occasion for social reforms. But there has been 
another, and perhaps larger, segment which viewed the war purely as an action 
of self defense, not as a war against ideas, and which views the occupation as a 


problem of policing and punishing the defeated nations, not as an exercise in 
reform. i 


Thus, while some have discussed methods and objectives for a program of 
intellectual reconstruction, others have worked to “get our boys back home.” 
While some have urged the widening of economic opportunities for the people 
of the Axis nations, others have demanded the de-industrialization of them in 
order to protect American export markets. While the liberal press in idealistic 
language has published what it considered to be the objectives of the occupations, 
the occupation authorities have operated in accordance with the provisions of 
the Joint Army-Navy Manual of Military Government and Civil Affairs, which 
states that the purposes of military occupation are “to assist military operations 
and to establish law and order. . . . The people subject to military occupation are 
to be well treated because international law requires and military necessity 
dictates just and reasonable treatment of the inhabitants of occupied territory to 
minimize their belligerency and obtain cooperation. . . . Proper treatment will be 
of direct benefit to the occupying forces in preventing chaos, promoting order, 
and in the procurement of labor, services, and supplies.” 


To what extent have the cross-currents in American thinking helped or hurt 
our efforts to exploit the opportunities offered by occupation? This may be an 
appropriate time to make some tentative evaluation, for more than a year of 
occupation has now passed. To what extent have the occupations been a first 
step in the direction of peace, and to what extent have they been little more than 
military seizures, like occupations of the past? 


During the first year of the occupations, the military objectives have been 
accomplished in the areas under American control. In no place has there oc- 
curred a general rebellion which threatened the security of our victory. The 
authority of our administrators and officials has been maintained, and cooperation 
has been secured. On the constructive side, however—in re-education, economic 
and political reform, and reconstruction—no remarkable success has been 
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achieved. In all the occupied countries the prestige of the occupying forces is in 
progressive decline. Numerous reports from both official and press sources tell 
of rising unrest in the occupied countries, and of increasing evidence of the 
recrudescence of nationalism. 


The following collected comments, grouped roughly under the headings of 
the five papers presented in this issue, indicate the cheerless view which most 
commentators take of the occupation at pre 1t. 


Re-education 

American military authorities freely admit that our re-education program has 
been largely negative. We have gone to considerable lengths in de-nazifying or 
demilitarizing the civil service, expurgating text-books and curricula, but we 
have offered nothing positive in their place. The proposal to re-educate the 
vanquished nations to “democracy” has been largely an American idea, but even 
among our forces it has been much more talked about than acted upon. The 
program has been blocked in part by conflicts in our own objectives and by our 
own inability to establish a common, working definition of democracy which 
would be politically acceptable in the United States and useful to the occupation 
authorities in developing an explicit program of action. An even greater limita- 
tion has been our niggardliness in providing funds and personnel for the job. 
Regarding Germany, the New York Times has pointed out: “Some Americans 
seem to have a picture of a comprehensive organization minutely supervising the 
re-education of Germans in our occupation zone along democratic lines. As a 
matter of fact, it is typical of our procedure that one lone American has full 
responsibility for schools in Bavaria with its population of 8,000,000.” 


Repatriation and rehabilitation 

In addition to the 30,000,000 displaced persons in Europe, it is estimated 
that 32,000,000 were displaced in Asia. A large part of the problem of repatria- 
tion has been administrative—collecting the displaced persons at central points, 
feeding and caring for their physical needs, and transporting them to their own 
districts. But where the problem has required more than administration of 
transport, food, medicine, and clothing, the program has broken down. Thousands 
of homeless orphans are roaming the Continent in wild bands. Other thousands 
of men and women have become so broken by their experiences that they cannot 
now and perhaps never will be able to fulfill their responsibilities as useful 
members of society. Hundreds of thousands of Jewish refugees have found it 
impossible to return to their homes or even to stay where they were because of 
virulent prejudices. Not only have they not been offered chances for satisfactory 
re-settlement elsewhere, but they have had to “infiltrate” from one occupation 
zone to another even to gain admission to detention camps. Virtually all of the 
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countries with sufficient land and industrial resources to accommodate larger popu- 
lations have closed their doors to the political, religious, and ideological refugees. 
Military government officials, lacking policy directives from their governments, 
have been helpless to act. This unsolved remnant of the problem of repatriation 
is a bitter example of the failure not only of occupation but of the victorious 
nations themselves. 


Native leaders and the Resistance 

The coming of the Allied armies to the defeated Axis nations did not 
necessarily mean liberation for the resistance leaders nor their elevation to posi- 
tions of authority and control. In part this was due to inability of some of them 
to handle positions of responsibility. But more largely it resulted from an 
unwillingness of the occupying authorities to accept the help and recognize the 
demands of the resistance for political changes. In the initial phases of the 
occupation, when the most pressing needs were to establish law and order, the 
rejection of the demands of the former resistance leaders did not necessarily 
reflect any broad ideological differences between them and the occupation officials. 
It was not until the first phases of the occupations were completed that the funda- 
mental obstacles to a full and genuine rapprochement between them became clear. 


Had the United States had a clear understanding of what kind of changes it 
wanted to accomplish in the countries under its control, then a more satisfactory 
relationship with the resistance could have been established. And had full under- 
standing and agreement existed between the several major occupying powers as 
to the objectives of the occupations, a more satisfactory relationship could have 
been achieved. 


But in an atmosphere of misunderstanding and uncertainty, and especially 
of distrust among the victors, cooperation with the resistance was most difficult. 
As a result, a powerful source of indigenous support for our interests was dis- 
couraged. In many places, where the resistance is not actively working against 
the occupying forces, it has assumed an attitude of resignation toward them and is 
proceeding without their help toward its own political objectives. 


Japanese reactions 

In reviewing the present status of our occupations, it should be remembered 
that in both Germany and Japan, our troops were received in the beginning with 
a wave of good feeling and friendliness. Part of this was due to sheer relief at 
the cessation of the air raids. Some people were merely docile and afraid, but 
many others were openly hospitable. In Germany, the dismemberment of the 
country into occupation zones, the proximity of the Russians, the French, and the 
British, exacerbated the political difficulties of the occupation. But in Japan, 
where the United States has had a relatively free hand and has decided policy 
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questions largely unilaterally, the effects of political indecision and distrust 
among the victorious coalition have still made themselves felt. Social unrest and 
feelings of unequal sacrifice during the war, which produced much of the satis- 
faction with which the arrival of the Americans was viewed, was a source of 
power which could have been harnessed to an American program of reform. 
Rather than a dynamic program, however, we have offered procrastination, 
preachments about ‘‘democracy,” and paper reforms. We have failed to offer 
the Japanese any real hope of satisfying employment and an adequate standard of 
living through peaceful enterprizes. Our doctrine of ‘democracy’ cannot take 
in a situation of widespread unemployment and economic frustration. 
Americans as occupiers 

To understand the kind of occupiers Americans make, it is necessary first to 
understand what kind of citizens many Americans are in their own country. 
They are often ambitious, energetic, efficient, friendly, accustomed to comforts, 
wrapped up in the concerns of their own families, neighborhoods, and towns. 
They come from a country with an immigrant population, largely from northern 
and central Europe. The noble democratic tradition of their country is differently 
maintained in various states. Their standard of living has been the highest in 
the world, and in the United States the ‘free enterprize” system has worked 
better than in any other country; they have a conception of the superiority 
of a nebulous notion called “the American way.” Isolationism was a widely 
accepted doctrine until very recently, and Socialism is felt to be something 
vaguely impolite, and rather theoretical in any case, by many families. 

Overseas, Americans are still Americans—somewhat green about social 
movements, susceptible to racial and authoritarian doctrines, well-intentioned, 
often hard-working, and too often contemptuous of other ways and values than 
their own. Although Americans are perhaps better equipped to administer an 
occupied area with tolerance, generosity, and efficiency than people of most other 
nations, they sometimes have been lacking in training, insight, and understanding. 

The above enumeration of common views about the occupation does not 
cast reflection on any one or any given policy. For the problems of occupation 
are part of the fabric of all domestic and international problems. In these times, 
when tensions rack the nations of the world internally, when the havoc of war 
has still not been healed over, when many countries are in the midst of social 
and economic upheaval, and when the relations between nations are in an angry 
tangle, it is almost impossible that occupations would be anything but unsuc- 
cessful. 

For example, during the two week period when these notes were being 
assembled, the following pertinent events took place. The United States, after 
seven laborious months of increasingly acrimonious debate, passed the British 
Loan as a step in the direction of freer world trade. Mr. Gromyko rejected the 
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proposals of Mr. Baruch for the control of atomic weapons. General MacArthur 
protested the propaganda activities of the Soviet delegation in Japan, and Mr. 
Pauley reported his conclusions as to the extent of Russian looting in Manchuria. 
The Paris peace conference opened with ominous rumblings of disagreements 
between the major powers. The price level in the United States took a jump 
upward as a result of delays in the passage of control legislation, and caused 
Canada and Sweden to lead off in a race to devalue U.S. currency and thus 
insulate themselves against the threat of an American inflation. Amidst con- 
flicting predictions about future economic conditions in the U.S., the Federal 
Reserve Board published a study showing that liquid assets in the hands of the 
American people were much more concentrated than had been suspected, and 
that after six years of war prosperity the lower 50% of families in the U.S. held 
only 3% of the nation’s savings; the top 10% held 60%.1_ Four negroes were 
murdered in Georgia by an unmasked mob, and ‘‘white supremacy” candidates 
gained renomination in a number of southern districts 


In view of these facts, the problem of the American citizen who would do 
something about the occupations is not one of what to do—but rather where to 
begin. The question as to how we can best exert our influence in the direction 
of peace and successful occupation can be answered simply in terms of responsible 
and intelligent citizenship. Any failure there has been in America’s part of the 
occupations can be accounted for fundamentally by a failure of Americans them- 
selves to understand their own democracy and realize their obligations. Insofar 
as there exist contradictions and divisions in American culture, there will be 
confusion and lack of accomplishment in the positive phases of the occupations. 
Insofar as we Americans recognize our responsibilities in world affairs, the areas 
of weakness and malfunction in our own democracy, and clarify our own ideas 
as to what kind of a world we want—then America can become a great force in 
leading other countries of the world on the road toward prosperity, freedom, 
and security. 

Like charity, perhaps the solution of the constructive problems of occupation 
begins at home. It is a reasonable question to ask whether a country which has 
not solved the problem of persistent economic stagnation for itself can join 
cooperatively with other nations in the achievement of world wide economic 
stability. Whether a nation which is not militantly convinced of its own ideals 
and ideology can ever re-educate a nation like Germany or Japan. And 
whether a nation which is itself still uncertain of peace and distrustful of its allies 
can afford to offer its conquered enemies economic restoration, political responsi- 
bility, and any hope of independence, peace, and security. 





1$trictly speaking the research study reports in terms of “spending units’ rather than 
families. A “spending unit’ is defined as, “All persons who depend on a common income, 
or pool their earnings to meet their major expenses.” 
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The Editor 


Waldemar Nielsen studied economics and political science at the University 
of Missouri and the University of Wisconsin. He was a Rhodes scholar in 1939. 
He then joined the staff of the Division of Program Surveys of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and became involved in the psychological aspects of a wide 
variety of social problems. During his four years with Program Surveys he was 
supervisor of the field staff, study director, and in charge of planning, review of 
studies and the application of findings to administrative problems. 


While at the University of Wisconsin he pushed beyond the academic walls 
to lobby actively on tax problems before the state legislature and edited a bi- 
weekly magazine dealing with problems of state finance and taxation. 


He has contributed articles on political and economic subjects to Harpers 
Magazine, and scientific articles on attitude measurement to the Public Opinion 
Quarterly. 


During the war Mr. Nielsen served as radar officer on the destroyer 
Callaghan until the ship was sunk off Okinawa. He then transferred to the U.S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey, spending several months in Japan collecting interviews 
and research material. Fiction contributions to the New Yorker and a scientific 
contribution to the last issue of SocIAL IssuEs have resulted from this experience. 


At present the editor is continuing his work with the Federal government in 
the field of public opinion measurement, having become especially interested in 
special applications of these research techniques to government problems. He 
has published a series of articles in Corps Diplomatique on applications to 
problems in the field of international affairs, with reference to the techniques of 
political reporting of the foreign service. 


Other Contributors 


Dr. Juces Henry, Associate Editor of the American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, is at present employed by the U.S. Department of Labor. During the 
war, he worked with a number of government agencies—the Division of Program 
Surveys in the Department of Agriculture, the Surveys Division of OWI, the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, and the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey in 
Japan. Before the war, he spent a year among the Kaingang Indians of Brazil 
and a year among the Pilaga Indians of Argentina. As a result of his anthro- 
pological research, he published Jungle People and Doll Play of Pilaga Indian 
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Children. He has taught Anthropology at Columbia University and the Instituto 
Politecnico Nacional in Mexico. 


Dr. WOLFGANG H. Kraus has studied law both in Germany and. the United 
States, receiving his Doctorate of Laws at the University of Frankfort and an 
S.J.D. from Harvard Law School. He has taught political science and public 
law at Harvard University, Wellesley, Smith, and the University of Michigan. 
During the war he returned to Germany with the U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey. At present he is editing a book to appear this Fall treating the opposi- 
tion movements in Germany to National Socialism and occupation policy and 
problems. 


Dr. HELEN PEAK is at present Chairman of the Department of Psychology 
at Connecticut College. During the war, she worked with the U.S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey in Germany, the Survey Branch of the War Production Board 
and the Overseas Branch of OWI. Before entering government service, she 
headed the Department of Psychology at Randolph-Macon Women’s College. 


Dr. EpwarD SHILS, formerly Associate Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is now Reader in Sociology at the London School of Eco- 
nomics. During the war, he was Political Analyst with the Foreign Broadcast 
Intelligence Service and Office of Strategic Services. He was also attached to 
SHAEF with special responsibilities for political-psychological intelligence and 
occupation planning. At the same time, he was associated with the Directorate 
of Army Psychiatry (War Office). 


Dr. JOHN USEEM is a member of the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology at the University of Wisconsin. During the war, he served in the Navy 
as a military government officer in the Pacific. He was a member of Admiral 
Nimitz’ Civil Affairs Planning Staff and Officer-in-Charge of Military Govern- 
ment on Palau. Currently he is in the South Pacific making a socio-economic 
survey of post-war reconstruction in Micronesia. 
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